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ABSTRACT 


THE TEACHING MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH: A GUIDE FOR PASTORS 
IN PREPARING CANDIDATES FOR BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 

by 

Gift Kudakwashe Machinga 

This project addresses problems of the United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe 
that have been created by a shortage of Christian education resources, both human and 
material. The Zimbabwean United Methodist Church is continuing to experience 
considerable numerical and spiritual growth. However, pastors do not have educational 
resources which are adequate to train new members and mature old one. 

The preparation of candidates for baptism and confirmation is identified as a 
critical need and the project focuses on developing materials to be used by pastors in this 
preparation. The intent is to equip pastors with teaching strategies and tools (rather than 
lesson plans), and material is compiled from historical and biblical perspectives. 
Resources utilized include conversations with district superintendents and pastors, 
surveys of church members, and archival material accessed in Zimbabwe. The goal is to 
encourage pastors and draw them to embrace teaching in their ministry. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem that this project addresses is the lack and or shortage of Christian 
educational resource material that has led to inadequate preparation for Baptism and 
Confirmation candidates as well as educational programs in the United Methodist Church 
Conferences in Zimbabwe. 

Ever since the inception of the United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe about one hundred 
years ago, the church has grown in leaps and bounds to become one of the major Christian 
denominations in the country. The church has over the years experienced both numerical and 
spiritual growth, which resulted in the creation of a second conference in the country. The 
majority of the United Methodist congregations are full to capacity during worship, recording 
more people in attendance than there are in the membership records. The establishment of new 
congregations is an ongoing occurrence as witnessed by worship services being held in 
sanctuaries, classrooms, homes, cabins, and in open space under trees. I facilitated the 
establishment of fourteen new congregations as Parish Pastor and twenty-three as District 
Superintendent. Some of the church members that fill up the sanctuaries in worship services are 
second generation Christians in great need of instruction in the new faith. Consequently, adults 
account for a substantial number of candidates for baptism especially after their conversion from 
the African Traditional Religion. These new converts have little or no knowledge about the 
Christian faith; hence, the need for instructional classes. My experience as Superintendent 
revealed that the length of the time that the baptized adults wait before they are confirmed into 
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the full membership varies from congregation to congregation depending on the individual 
pastor. 

The tremendous growth that has been experienced in the church has led to the church’s 
failure to keep up with the much-needed resources especially human and material. The pastors 
with no formal training now represent fifty-three (53) percent of the total clergy personnel in the 
country. 1 These pastors are not adequately equipped with resources to train new members, and 
nurture old ones. Little in terms of instruction is offered to the new converts, those who present 
themselves for baptism as well as candidates for confirmation. Though pastors have the zeal to 
teach, they are disabled by the shortage of instructional materials. My responsibilities as 
Superintendent included administering the sacrament of baptism and receiving candidates for 
confirmation, in churches whose pastors were not authorized to do so. My discovery during that 
time was that, in most cases, candidates were not fully instructed and prepared for the new 
membership status. On questioning the pastors about their failure to prepare their members for 
baptism and confirmation, they always cite the lack of resource material. Even the trained and 
ordained clergy do not adequately prepare their candidates for membership for the same reason, 
hence, the call for guiding material. 

The fundamental role of the church’s educational programme cannot be overemphasized. 
The success and failure of the ministry of the church is based on the strength or weakness of the 
church’s educational programme. I argue that education plays an important role in determining 
the future and the survival of the Church. In fact, lack of it is a negation of the mission of the 
church as commanded by Jesus, to make disciples, baptizing them, and teaching them (Matt. 28: 
19-20). Denying education to members and the candidates for baptism and confirmation, in my 
view, is a prescription for spiritual kwashiorkor. Members need to be fully prepared and 
1 Board of Ordained Ministry, UMC, report to the 4 th session of the Zimbabwe East Annual Conference, 2004. 
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equipped in order to fulfill all that God intends for them. The church that is full of ignorant 
members becomes dormant and irrelevant in the peoples’ lives and in the world. 

This project is meant to inspire, encourage, and guide the pastors in preparing candidates 
for baptism and confirmation; and also to equip them with knowledge and tools to become 
effective teachers in the church’s educational program. Because the members are baptized and 
confirmed into full membership without adequate grounding in the Christian faith, the church 
runs the risk of losing them to other denominations. The church also risks filling its membership 
records with people ignorant of their mission, hence, the need for this thesis which seeks to 
provide materials to enable Pastors of the United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe to prepare 
candidates for Baptism and Confirmation, and in enhancing Christian education programs. This 
task is not a confirmation/baptism course. It does not provide a pastor with lessons plans. Rather, 
it is intended to motivate pastors to seriously consider the ministry of education as well as guide 
them and lay members in planning effective education for baptism and confirmation. 

Definitions of Major Terms 

Conference 

This term generally refers to the basic body of the United Methodist Church. Its usage in this 
project is directed to Zimbabwe East and/ or Zimbabwe West Annual conferences of the United 
Methodist Church in Zimbabwe. 

Church 

This term is frequently used in this project, and it carries several meanings. I will use the term to 
mean “a local congregation” as well as “the general, catholic and universal Church”. The term 
also refers to the United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe. 
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Pastor 


The usage of this term in this project refers to a person appointed by the Bishop to be in charge 
of the local congregation/s of the United Methodist Church. The person may be ordained, or 
licensed. He/She is the representative of the United Methodist Church in the appointed area. 
Learner 

A learner is a member of a congregation who is enrolled in an educational program of the 
church. The program may be a membership class or a Sunday school class. The word is used 
interchangeably with “candidate” when it refers to participants in a membership class. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

Little attempt, if any has been made in the production of material used for preparing 
members for Baptism and Confirmation in the United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe. However, 
some considerable publications have been produced in other places regarding information for 
resource material, especially in the areas of Christian education. Baptism, Teaching Methods, the 
role of the pastor in the teaching ministry of the Church, and the United Methodist Polity. These 
works will help formulate the basis of the resource material to be developed in this project. 

The book Introducing Christian Education: Foundations for the Twenty-first Century, 
edited by Michael J. Anthony, provides the historical, philosophical, and theological foundations 
for Christian Education, while Robert E. Clark in Christian Education: Foundations for the 
Future gives the Biblical foundation Both authors trace the history of Christian education from 
the inception of the church, the medieval period, the reformation through to post-reformation 
times. In stating the Biblical Foundations of Christian education, Clark examines the Jewish 
educational system as the roots for Christian education. In the book edited by Warner C. 
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Graendorf entitled Introduction to Biblical Christian Education, Edward L. Hayes gives the 
development of Christian education in the New Testament. He highlights education in Jesus’ 
ministry, in apostolic tradition, in early Christian worship, and the “centrality of the child” in the 
New Testament education. The above stated two books also give insights m examining the 
example of Jesus as a great teacher in His ministry. 

New Testament scholars, historians, and theologians have written much on the question 
of baptism. In The Christian Sacrament, Hugh T. Kerr gives a historical perspective of baptism 
arguing that it has its roots from the mystery cults in Greece and Rome to Jewish practices and to 
the ministry of John the Baptist. He argues that John the Baptist’s ministry marks the beginning 
of the story of Jesus life, and that baptism was for John, the symbol of cleansing. While W. F. 
Flemington relates baptism to the laying on of hands, to the use of Jesus’ name, and the reception 
of the Holy Spirit in his book The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism, John Macquarrie 
enumerates in Principles of Christian Theology, the significance of baptism as a sign of 
repentance, and as vocation. Macquarrie agrees with Flemington in viewing baptism as 
synonymous with the receiving of the Holy Spirit. The other New Testament scholar, Oscar 
Cullman gives the foundation of baptism in the death and resurrection of Christ. In his book 
Baptism in the New Testament, Cullman interprets Romans 6: Iff to refer to Christian baptism “as 
participation in the death and resurrection of Christ.” This therefore identifies the baptized with 
Christ. The question of infant baptism is adequately dealt with by Joachim Jeremias in his book 
The Origins of Infant Baptism. He traces its historical foundations from the New Testament 
writings to AD 200 and incorporates the views of the early church fathers like Tertullian and 
Origen. A proponent of infant baptism, Jeremias discards the views that exclude children from 
enjoying the grace that comes with baptism. This work is helpful to the Zimbabwean church that 
2 Werner C. Graendorf, ed., Introduction to Biblical Christian Education (Chicago: Moody Press, 1981), 31. 
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is divided over the authenticity of infant baptism. Distinguished writers who are Methodist 
clergy and/or professors have put together a denominational guide on Baptism. Their production 
Celebrating New Life: The Pastor’s Practical Guide on Baptism serves as a resource for pastors 
in preparing candidates for baptism. Unfortunately, this material is not available in Zimbabwe. 
This document, whose concepts I will incorporate in this project, gives a brief history of Baptism 
in the Methodist Tradition. The official interpretive statement of the United Methodist 
understanding of Baptism and related rites is titled By Water and the Spirit . A United Methodist 
Understanding of Baptism. 

In his professional project, Thomas Kenneth Johnson traces the trend of thought, and the 
development of the concept of confirmation in American Churches over the years. He outlines 
the works of a Lutheran, Arthur C. Rapp, a Commission Report on Confirmation, and an 
academic dialogue in the book Confirmation and First Communion. 

Pastors in America draw on vast denominational resource material in preparing their 
members for confirmation, while their counterparts in Zimbabwe’s United Methodist lament the 
lack of such resources. The works of Thomas H. Morris provide guiding material for priests in 
the Catholic Church, while Robert D. Dewey has produced a manual for the United Church of 
Christ. The United Methodist Church in America, through the General Board of Discipleship 
produces materials for use by pastors. Though the General Board of Discipleship is mandated to 
serve the global reach of the United Methodist Church, the materials are written for the 
American context, and are not widely distributed to cover the church in Africa. Even if they were 
available, the material may not be very helpful since the intended beneficiaries are not the same. 
The American context targets teen-agers for confirmation since they are assumed to have been 
baptized in infancy. In Zimbabwe, people of all ages including adults seek confirmation as they 
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join the church through baptism at different stages in life. The challenge that this project seeks to 
undertake, is to fill this gap. 

Lots of resources are available in the area of United Methodist Polity. The Book of 
Discipline, which is the instrument of setting forth the laws, plan, polity, and the process by 
which the church governs itself, is the main resource in this area. Thomas Edward Frank 
interprets the book of Discipline in simple terms in his book Polity, Practice, and the Mission of 
the United Methodist Church. Stephen Tomkins and Kenneth J. Collins have written on the 
biography and works of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. Tomkins’ John Wesley: A 
Biography tells the life of John Wesley to include his birth, education, marriage, preaching and 
missionary work among other things. In his work, John Wesley: A Theological Journey, Collins 
enumerates Wesley’s history and beliefs and mentions numerous persons who influenced his 
faith and belief. These works are helpful in this project in that they help the Zimbabwean 
Methodists to know, and appreciate their heritage. Eben Kanukai Nhiwatiwa, the current 
Episcopal leader of the church in Zimbabwe and John Kurewa, a professor at Africa University 
have published some materials on the work of the church in Zimbabwe. Nhiwatiwa’s book 
Humble Beginnings gives the history of the church. He begins with the coming of Bishop Joseph 
Crane Hartzel and traces the historical development of the works of the church up to 1997 when 
the church celebrated one-hundred years of ministry in Zimbabwe. This is a good resource for 
getting acquainted with the Church work in Zimbabwe. The members in the church need to know 
the legacy that they inherit from others. The works of the church as well as the church’s 
educational ministry can also be extracted from the archival material that contains all the 
conference reports from the inception of the church in 1897. These are kept at Old Mutare, the 
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first mission center to be established and the springboard from which mission work in other parts 
of the country was launched. 

This project’s other purpose is to equip pastors with teaching skills as well as teaching 
methods. I will draw helpful suggestions from such books as: 32 Ways to Become a Great 
Sunday School Teacher by Delia Halverson, Classroom Discipline Made Easy: A Guide for 
Christian Teachers by Barbara Bolton, and 7 Ways of Teaching the Bible to Adults authored by 
Barbara Bruce. Bruce formulates her teaching methods using the Multiple Intelligences, while 
Halverson suggests creative methods to present the teaching material to the learner. 

Scope and Limitations of the Project 

This work focuses on developing material to be used by pastors in preparing candidates 
for Baptism and Confirmation. This helps to meet the need of providing a unified manual for use 
in churches in Zimbabwe. As a United Methodist Church pastor who has personally struggled 
with this issue for over eighteen years, my concern is shaped primarily by the need to provide 
guiding material to pastors in the training of members in their faith, and in preparing them for 
baptism and confirmation. Again, the project seeks to equip pastors with the teaching strategies 
and tools to improve the teaching ministry of the church. This work is therefore limited to the 
Zimbabwean context, and to addressing the needs in the United Methodist Church there. 

The Zimbabwean church puts emphasis on maintaining tradition and is therefore 
biblically oriented. This project endeavors to meet this need by compiling the material from 
historical as well as biblical perspectives. Most of the resource material will be biblically based. 

Finally, this is only the design and construction of resource material. A comprehensive 
approach would require more time to implement and evaluate the benefits of the materials. 
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Procedure of Integration 


I will design topics for Baptism and Confirmation classes, drawing on the following 
resources: 

a) Conversations with District Superintendents 

b) Conversations with Pastors 

c) The Directors of the districts and Conference Councils on Ministries 

d) The Whole People of God Curriculum 

e) The United Methodist Curriculum in USA 

f) Archival material in Zimbabwe 

g) My eighteen years of pastoral and superintending experiences in the church in 
Zimbabwe, and two years of pastoral work in the USA 

The persons in categories a-c will be interviewed. I will also design questionnaires (survey 
forms) for these people. The one to one interviews with Superintendents and Council on 
Ministries Directors will result in the input that will be useful in identifying subject areas to be 
covered by the curriculum. The pastors’ input will be sourced during their retreat programs. For 
this purpose, I will select districts from the rural, urban and peri-urban areas that represent the 
diverse contexts in Zimbabwe. The resource materials will be formulated from library research 
and from the evaluation of the work already done in the field. The Whole People of God 
Curriculum models the format for the lesson plans that I will give as examples in this project. 

Since the materials are meant to benefit pastors in their teaching ministry, the manual will 
go through the necessary procedures for adoption at the Annual Conference, after which they 
will be used in churches. Although not within the purview of this project, workshops will be 
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organized to familiarize pastors with the manual. An evaluation form will be designed to elicit 
periodic feedback from pastors about the value of the manual. 

Chapter Outlines 

The first chapter will state the thesis, discuss the problem and its importance, and define 
necessary terms. The chapter gives the context of the project and also offers the scope of 
limitation, and the procedure for integration, including the methodology to be employed. The 
purpose of this chapter is to set the stage for the chapters to follow. 

Apart from the introductory chapter, the project is divided into two parts. Part One 
focuses on the teaching ministry of the Church and is made up of Chapters 2 to 6. Chapter 2 
traces the biblical foundations of the church’s educational ministry while Chapter 3 reflects the 
historical development/review of the Church’s teaching ministry. The fourth chapter brings to 
light the teaching ministry of Jesus, highlighting his teaching qualifications, his context, purpose 
of His teaching and the methods He employed. 

Chapter 5 addresses the teaching role of the pastor in the program life of the church. This 
encompasses the pastor’s role through Biblical interpretation, through the administration of 
Sacraments and organization of membership classes. 

Chapter 6 proposes the varied teaching methods that the pastors can use in their teaching. 
This is intended to encourage pastors to move beyond the lecture method which Paulo Freire 
calls “the deposit/banking method.” This is not the only teaching method available. 

Part two of the project covering Chapters 7 through Chapter 10 deals with the issues of 
Baptism and Confirmation. The materials in Chapter 7 and 8 inform pastors about baptism and 
its meaning. Chapter 7 looks at baptism from a biblical perspective. It discusses the origins of 
baptism, and baptism as it relates to John the Baptist and Jesus. It outlines the teachings about 
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baptism as found in the apostolic era, in Pauline’s School of thought, in Johannine’s writings and 
in other New Testament writings. Chapter 8 discusses the meaning and significance of baptism 
as that of: 

• Sacrament 

• Initiation into the Church 

• Sign of repentance 

• Identification with Christ 

• Vocation 

Chapter 9 of the project provides information on Confirmation covering its meaning, its biblical 
and historical roots, and its importance in the church today. Chapter 10 provides guidance in the 
preparation of candidates through proposing topics to be covered in their instructional classes. 
This chapter also reviews the outcome of the research work done through the questionnaires and 
the interviews conducted. I conclude by giving a summary of the project. 

Summary 

This chapter sets the stage for succeeding chapters. It gives the macro picture of the whole 
project beginning with the thesis and the background information regarding the work of the 
United Methodist church in Zimbabwe. The purpose of formulating this work is to guide pastors 
in the United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe in preparing candidates for baptism and 
confirmation, and to equip them with skills for effective teaching ministry. 
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PART ONE: THE TEACHING MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH 


The Church’s teaching ministry does not begin with the church today. This ministry can 
be traced beyond the times of the physical Jesus. There is need for us to trace the history of 
education to its beginnings so as to appreciate it more. The teaching ministry of the church as we 
have it today is laid on the foundations of the Scripture, History, Theology, etc. I will deal with 
Biblical and Historical foundations. 

CHAPTER 2 

THE BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Tapping into John Wesley’s theology, the United Methodist Church’s heritage of preaching and 
teaching has always been “grounded in Scripture, informed by Christian tradition, enlivened in 
experience, and tested by reason.” 3 

The Zimbabwean Christian community is one that strongly believes in the Scripture 
for its spiritual nourishment, guidance and instruction. The Bible stories are taught from 
childhood, and Bible study is encouraged in youth and adulthood. My maternal grandmother, 
Mbuya Monica Chikono, who never went to school, had the Bible as the only book she could 
read. This is true of many others. The Bible is even taught in schools from the elementary level 
to college. It is regarded as the center to the life of faith. Therefore, we cannot, therefore, talk 
of Christian education without giving reference to scripture. The church derives its teaching 
function from the Bible. We will now focus on the relationship of Scripture and Christian 
Education through the exploration of education in the Bible. 


3 The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 2004), 

41. 
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The Jewish Educational Roots 


It is a known fact that Judaism provided the foundation for the Christian faith. Illustrating 
the Christian heritage in the Jewish faith, Clark mentions, “The roots of Christian education run 
deep into the soil of Judaism. It should not seem strange that the church claims a Judaic heritage- 
the New Testament church was founded by Jews, the New Testament was written by Jews (with 
the exception of Luke), and the Bible of the early church was the Hebrew Scriptures of the Old 
Testament.” 4 

For the Hebrew people, God was regarded as the great teacher (Deut 4:10), and was 
always the subject of their teachings. This God was seen as the God who acts in human history, 
and whose revelation is in Scripture. An understanding in the Jewish teaching tradition demands 
that we focus on Deuteronomy. The book of Deuteronomy, which contains the series of Moses 
sermons, represents the “centrality of teaching and learning in the whole community of Israel.” 5 
The statutes or the sermons that Moses presented are the acts of instruction (4:1; 5:1). These are 
referred to as the law or Torah that every Jew should know. The Torah is therefore the heart of 
the subject matter of teaching as mentioned in several passages in the book. 6 

The main task of the teacher in the Jewish tradition is to let people know God’s law and 
to help them to remember the tradition. Those who play the teaching role, who are always 
identified with teaching in the Hebrew Bible, are Priests, Prophets, and Sages. Their other 
teaching role is in the interpretation of the law. The Priests are commanded to teach (31:24-29), 
and their role is referred to as that of teaching (2 Chron. 15:3; 17:7-9; 35:3). 


4 Robert E. Clark et al., Christian Education (Chicago: Moody Press, 1991), 33. 

5 Clark M.Williamson and Ronald J. Allen, The Teaching Minister (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 
1991), 27. 

6 Deut. 1:5; 4:8,44-5; 17:19; 28:58; 29:29; 33:4,10. 
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Prophets occupy a high place of honor in the Hebrew Bible. Their prophetic message has 
an instructional element. The prophet Isaiah sees teaching as part of his responsibilities (50:4). 
He even prophesies against the prophets who teach lies (Isa. 9:15), while Ezekiel chides the 
priests for not fulfilling their teaching role (Ezek. 7:26; 22:26). Habakkuk castigates the teacher 
of lies (2:18), as Amos prophesies against Judah for not heeding the law of God, and for not 
keeping the statutes (2:4). The prophet Micah joins others in lamenting the priests who teach for 
a price and the prophets who offer service for money (3:11). Even though Isaiah sees himself as 
playing a teacher’s role, he views God as the great teacher. 

The Hebrew people regard the home as the convenient place for teaching. In this regard, 
children are to be taught about God and their faith beliefs. Every male head of a family has an 
obligation to teach his children. The Hebrew people approach the religious rites as a great 
teaching moment. Such occasions like Passover, the Sabbath, and the Feast days are all events 
for teaching. The children were also taught the Torah with honey and sweet cakes used as an 
incentive. 7 8 This could be the reason for referencing of law and scroll as honey (Ps. 119:103; 
Ezek. 3:3). 

The Tabernacle was another place for the instruction of the Hebrew in the wilderness 
during Exodus, and the synagogue was used during the exilic period. Synagogues were an 
important part in the life of the Hebrew people. They served as “house of prayer, as houses of 
study, as centers of community life.” Week-day schools that taught reading and the 
interpretation of tradition were sponsored by synagogues especially during the Hellenistic period. 
During this period, the scribes and the Pharisees were widely known for their teaching role. 


7 Clark et al., 34. 

8 Williamson and Allen, 31. 
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Education in the New Testament 


Teaching Groups 

The New Testament is abounding with teaching material. During this period, Pharisees, 
scribes and Rabbis continued to play a leading role in teaching. According to Williamson and 
Allen, “The scribes were frequently called upon to preach in the synagogues and were 
prominently involved in the synagogue school system, organizing classes for children, youth, 
and even adults.” 9 Scribes were also known to conduct some learning discussions in the open. 
Together with the Pharisees, they taught about the God revealed in the Torah, who is loving, 
merciful and the author of justice. The Rabbis also claimed a teaching role during the New 
Testament times. 

Jesus 

Education in the New Testament is represented by the example and teachings of Jesus, as 
well as the writings and preaching of the apostles. We shall address the nature of the teaching of 
Jesus separately. However, we need to note that the gospels are reports of the teaching works of 
Jesus. As we shall see, we have a lot to learn from His teaching skills and techniques. 

The Early Church 

Teaching during the early church times is exemplified in the works of the apostles. These 
got the mandate from their master, Jesus, who directed the mission of the church as that of 
preaching, teaching and the making of disciples (Matt. 28:19-20). This work began at the event 
of the inception of the church, with the preaching of Peter at Pentecost (Acts 2). The apostles’ 
preaching role cannot in any way be separated from the teaching role. Those who were convicted 
by Peter’s speech are reported to have; “devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship” (Acts 2:42). The Apostles took their teaching and preaching to the synagogues and 
9 Williamson and Allen, 33. 
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into houses (Acts 5:42; 17:10-11), and even into jail. The Ethiopian Eunuch received his 


instruction from Philip on his way in a chariot (Acts 8:29-35). The center of the Apostles’ 
message was the resurrected Jesus Christ. (Acts 2:22-24; 3:14-15; 8:35). 

Pauline and Epistle Writings 

The writings of Paul and those related to him are teaching in nature. The purpose of these 
writings was to instruct the new converts and church members into the Christian faith. Since they 
converted to the Christian faith from Judaism and paganism, they needed guidance in the new 
faith. This guidance came in the form of letters to the churches. Other letters like Corinthians 
were a response to the questions raised by the new members regarding certain practices and 
discipline. 

When churches were established, Paul put leadership in place to maintain the 
congregations together in the nurture of new members. One such important office was that of an 
elder, which I believe, had a teaching role (Acts 14:23). Writing to the churches in Rome, 
Corinth, and Ephesus, the author lists different offices and functions as spiritual gifts. 10 Teaching 
is prominent among the lists, suggesting that, it is highly regarded. Teachers are even mentioned 
in third position from apostles and prophets in Paul’s listing of officers. However, Apostles and 
Prophets can not be divorced from the teaching role. According to Williamson and Allen, 
“scholars generally agree that Paul was preeminently concerned with the passing on of tradition 
of the church and with the interpretation of the significance of the tradition for the current 
congregation.” 11 From the writings related to Paul, the teachers exercised their duties in 
preparing candidates for baptism (Rom. 6:17), and in the service of worship (1 Cor. 14:6, 20). 


10 Rom,12:6-8; 1 Cor.l2:8-10, 28-30; Eph. 4:11. 

11 Williamson and Allen, 36. 
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In the Pastoral letters, Paul urges Timothy to maintain and make use of his gifts (1 Tim. 
4:14; 2 Tim. 1:6). These gifts as mentioned in 1 Tim.4:2 include that of teaching, which Timothy 
is called upon to give close attention (1 Tim. 4:16). In his contribution, Edward L.Hayes suggests 
the importance of teaching as found in the two letters to Timothy. It is essential in proper 
handling of Scripture (2 Tim 2:14-15; 3:16-17), for soundness of faith (1 Tim. 4:6, 11, 16; 6:3-5; 
2 Tim. 4:3), for cordial working relationships (1 Tim 6:1-2), and is a requirement for pastors and 
other leaders (1 Tim. 3:2; 2 Tim. 2:24). The role of a pastor as teacher can not be 
overemphasized. 

Summary 

The teaching ministry, has in this chapter, been traced in the Bible beginning with a focus on the 
Jewish’ educational system. Education in the New Testament is mirrored through the teaching 
roles of Pharisees, Scribes, Rabbis, and Apostles. The teaching ministry of Jesus helps in the 
understanding of education as portrayed in the New Testament. Scriptures that are related to 
teaching have also been mentioned in this chapter. 


l2 Clark et al., 37-38. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION OF EDUCATION 
Early Christian Education (to A.D. 476) 

It can be traced back to the beginnings of the Early Church. In his contribution, Kevin E. 
Lawson mentions the need to induct new members into the new faith. He gave reference to 
Gentiles and others who were leaving other faith traditions to embrace the Christian beliefs and 
practices. 13 These converts needed to be strengthened and to be guided in the new faith. As the 
Church expanded, false teachings emerged as well as false accusations against the Christian 
beliefs. The Bishops and leaders wrote to the Roman Officials in defense, and they began to 
formulate some doctrinal statements that they taught the new converts. 14 Some church leaders 
who were in vigorous defense of Christianity included Clement, bishop of Rome; Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch; Justin; Clement of Alexandria; Irenaeus, Tertullian; Origen; Cyprian; 
Athanasias, and Augustine. 

The instruction of new converts, later referred to as Catechumens, extended to candidates 
for baptism. Chidester narrates stages taken by the candidates until the actual baptism. Following 
three years of instruction, they were separated from the community, and ritually exorcised by 
Church leaders and the Bishop. 15 One can speculate that these were three years of indoctrination 
into the new faith. It also shows that education was taken seriously from way back. All that 
entailed the instruction was referred to as Catechumenal schools. The words Catechism and 
catechumen comes from the Greek word katechein meaning “to instruct” 16 (1 Chron. 14:19). The 

13 Michael J. Anthony, ed., Introducing Christian Education: Foundations for the Twenty-first Centuiy ( Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2001),18. 

14 James E.Reed and Ronnie Prevost, A History of Christian Education (Nashville: Broadman and Holman, 1993), 
77-78. 

15 David Chidester, Christianity: A Global History (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 2001), 63. 

16 Donald K.McKim, The Westminister Handbook to Reformed Theology (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
2001), 26. 
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means of teaching was often the question-and-answer form, resembling the Socratic approach. 

1 *7 

This was the method of instruction in the Greek society. The most prominent of these schools 
was the one started in Alexandria headed by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. The catechism 
phenomenon is not new to the Zimbabwean church. I recall when I was very young that my 
maternal grandmother taught me to memorize some answers to questions in the catechism. These 
books were also used as resource for our instruction in Junior Sunday School. My brother and I 
had to memorize the answers in the catechism to be declared suitable for baptism. Wenner C. 
Graendorf writes, “Catechumenal training arose to insure that those embracing Christianity 
understood the faith and were committed to the life-style expected of believers. Inquiries in the 
catechizing instruction classes were carefully taught, and only when they had proved competent 
in belief and life was baptism given.” Attendance of these instructional classes was not a 
guarantee for attaining baptism. These schools which later expanded their curriculum to include 
higher theological training, philosophy, logic and rhetoric were aiming at dispelling heresy that 
arose after the death of the apostles/ 9 After going through the school program, the Christians 
were expected to share the gospel without shame with educated nonbelievers. According to 
Graendorf, adult education through the catechumenal classes was popular and reached higher 
level of development between A.D. 325 and 450. In addition to the catechumen schools, were 
the monastic schools that appeared as “a protest against the Church’s too-easy peace with the 
world”. 21 Though the catechumenal was the most popular way of instructing the lay people, 
emphasis in the educational programs of the Church grew in the fourth and fifth century. 


17 Clark et al.,45. 

18 Graendorf, 40. 

19 Anthony, 19. 

20 Graendorf, 40. 

21 Graendorf, 41. 
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The Medieval Church Education (476-1500) 


The church grew in numbers during the medieval period. Christianity was well 
established under Constantine, and the Church could no longer cope with the longer and 
intensive preparation for those who became members. Their new challenge was “to nurture and 
to lead to deeper faith ” 22 the large numbers of new converts. The leadership had to come up with 
different methods of education. Visual communication in worship services became a vital means 
of instruction. These included statues, pictures/paintings, stained glass windows, and symbols of 
ordinances. Again, drama, liturgy and sacraments were used for instructional purposes. Drama 
was used as educative instrument especially in depicting some important events in the life of 
Christ. 


Bishoprics were established throughout the empire, at the time that monastic schools 
were established to train persons for the clergy. During this time, learning became centered on 
the Cathedrals. The monastic schools initially served those who wanted to join the order, but 
were later open to all who were interested in education . 23 The cathedral schools replaced the 
catechetical schools. Grammar was taught in the cathedral and the parish schools whose 
instruction was conducted by the priests. Regarding the cathedral and parish schools, C.B Eavey 
writes: 


The cathedral school was the mother of grammar school. Grammar schools, for 
elementary education, first appeared in the sixth century. The meager instruction 
of these schools included teaching in reading, writing, music, simple calculating, 
religious observances, and rules of conduct. Other elementary schools were 
conducted by parish priests for both boys and girls and were known as parish 
schools . 24 

Those who joined the schools that were established by monasteries learned reading, writing, 
arithmetic, prayers, and Scriptures. The beneficiaries of this education were those who would 


22 Marvin Taylor, ed., An Introduction to Christian Education (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966), 23. 

23 Clark et al., 48. 

24 C.B. Eavey, History of Christian Education (Chicago: Moody Press, 1964), 106. 
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serve the church, as well as other members of the community. 23 The cathedral schools grew in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries and developed into universities. Anthony further states that the 
curriculum in the universities incorporated “the seven liberal arts ( trivium: grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic; quadrivium: arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy), philosophy, canon and civil law, 
theology, and medicine.” 26 The trivium was for the bachelor’s degree while quadrivium was for 
the master’s degree. Later, emphasis was placed on philosophy and theology with Anselm (1033- 
1109), Peter Abelard (1079-11420, Peter Lobard (1095-1160), and Thomas Acquinas (1225- 
1274) leading the thrust. During this time, examinations were given orally and publicly, and 
students were required to master skills in memorization and logic. It must be noted that Aquinas 
played an important role in the education of the Church in that “he developed systematic 
theology that was adopted by the Western Church.” 27 

The medieval period was characterized by both bad and good things. There was less 
emphasis on education in the home compared with the early church. Again, the leadership in the 
Church was accused of corruption and ignorance. However, Clark cites three major 
achievements for Christian Education during this period as: the opening of more schools 
(cathedral, parish schools) for the education of the general population; the circulation of the 
Church Fathers’ writings, thus, setting a pattern of the library; and emphasis in intellectual 
training that led to the rise of the universities. 28 


25 Anthony, 20. 

26 Anthony, 21. 

27 Clark et al., 49. 

28 Clark et al., 49. 
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Reformation Period 


The medieval period led to the Renaissance period that helped set the stage for the 
Reformation. The Renaissance was a period for the rebirth of culture; the rediscovery of the 
Greek and Roman classics, literature and art. 

Though a number of people shaped the reformation, the contribution of two people, 
Martin Luther (1483-1531) and John Calvin (1509-1564) remain outstanding. The nailing on a 
church door of ninety-five theses against the Catholic doctrines and teachings put the 
reformation in motion in 1517. To their credit in education, the reformists: 

• Translated the Bible into the language of the people. 

• Re-introduced the home as the source of education. 

• Put emphasis on the “priesthood of all believers.” 

• Supported universal education, teaching in the vernacular, and training educated pastors. 

• Proposed the establishment of secondary schools and colleges for both girls and boys. 
Mandatory training in the elementary schools included Bible, grammar, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

• Promoted the development of libraries 

• Designed catechetical instructional material for children’s education. 

• Wrote instructional hymns in the basics of the Christian faith. 

All these efforts resulted in having well educated pastors and people claiming the ownership of 
the Scriptures and in the increase in literacy rate. Pastors became the most educated persons so 
that they could be leaders in the community and be in a position to teach the Scriptures carefully 


29 Anthony, 21. 
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and clearly. 30 A pastor therefore “put teaching high among his priorities” and became chief 
teacher or school supervisor. 31 Commenting on the educational methods used by both Protestants 
and Catholics, Taylor writes, “Meanwhile people continued to learn the faith through the 
ordinary activities of parish life: Protestants, through preaching, catechisms, and moral guidance 
by church leaders and parents; Roman Catholics, through the liturgy, catechisms, home-training, 
and guidance through the confessional.” 32 

Post-Reformation and Later Years 

Several movements that were in existence between reformation and nineteenth century 
influenced the nature of Christian education. These are the German Pietists, Industrial 
Revolution, revivalism and the Para church Movement. Pietism and Revivalism encouraged 
growth through Bible Study, catechetical instruction, small groups, and development of schools 
for the spiritual and mental instruction of children (orphans and the poor). 

The challenges brought by Industrialization and the emergency of Revivalism and Para 
church movements led to the rooting of religious societies for young men in urban areas for 
prayer, Scripture reading, and encouragement in righteous living. 33 The Young Men’s Christian 
Association was started during this time. Denominational colleges such as Princeton, Brown and 
Dartmouth were established for the training of people for ministry. Today we witness the 
flourishing of many seminaries for this purpose. In Zimbabwe, we have the likes of United 
Theological College (Ecumenical) in Harare, and Africa University in Mutare. 

A major development in the eighteenth century was the appearance of Sunday school in 
England. It was started 1780 by Robert Raikes (1736-1811), a newspaper publisher and social 


30 Anthony, 51. 
3 'Taylor, 24. 
32 Taylor, 25. 

33 Anthony, 23. 
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activist from the city of Gloucester. He wanted to provide spiritual and literacy training to many 
poor children who were uneducated because they worked in factories for six days in a week. 
With Sunday as their only day off, the children (6-14years) benefited from the teachings in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, Bible study/catechism and worship in the chapel. The school started 
at 10.00 am and ended at 5.00pm. John Wesley and William Fox influenced the growth of these 
schools by establishing such schools in their ministries. 

Regarding the development of Christian education in the 19 th and 20 th centuries, Clark writes: 

The YMCA came to America in 1851, and Christian Endeavor (1881) ministered to the 
youth. Vacation Bible school (late 1890’s) camping (about 1880), release time classes 
(1914), and publishing Houses for Christian education materials came into existence to 
help the Christian community nurture its children and youth in Christian thought and 
character. 

The other development during this period was the introduction of specialized ministries in youth 
and children’s work. There is also the growth of church-based day care and preschools; the 
growth of cell-church movement that makes use of small groups for spiritual instruction. The 
cells are our version of the sections, which we have also used for evangelization. 

The Zimbabwean Story 

Education, both religious and secular, has always been on the agenda of the United 
Methodist Church since its inception in Zimbabwe. Secular education refers to formal school 
education while religious education encompass the study of scripture, Sunday schools, class 
meetings, theological training, and any type of religious instruction. It must be noted however, 
that the church did not distinguish the two in its mission to educate the total person, as evidenced 
by the simultaneous building and establishing of schools and churches. This arrangement 
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assisted in the development of the individuals since no religious instruction could take place on 
an illiterate person. One had to be enlightened academically in order for one to comprehend the 
religious teaching. 

Bishop Joseph Crane Hartzel, who is credited for the founding of Methodism in 
Zimbabwe, negotiated for the establishment of the church’s first mission center upon his arrival 
in the country. After having acquired Old Mutare Mission, Hartzel recruited missionaries to 
come and spread God’s work in the country. The first school and church for the whites were 
established in October 1898 through the efforts of Rev. Ehnes. Religious educational work began 
on Easter of 1901, when one pupil turned out for Sunday school. The first school for the natives 
was opened at Old Umtali under the guidance of Rev. Greeley in 1901. He started with one pupil 
and the number increased to 45 in 1905. Within thirty-six years of missionary work, one hundred 
and six village schools had been established, giving an average of three new schools per every 
year. These schools were part of the churches established in the villages. 34 This is no mean 
achievement given the operational environment of the day. Religious education was embedded 
in the formal school curriculum. The book On Trek with Christ in Southern Rhodesia reports, 
“The school is opened with a hymn—Then comes prayer from one of the students, when God’s 
blessing is asked upon various branches of the work. Then, after repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
together school begins.” 35 

One phenomenon that helped to accelerate education in the country through the church 
was the involvement of the indigenous in educational programs. The native people were trained 
as Pastor-Teachers leading to their participation in education. The success and strength of the 


34 On Trek with Christ in Southern Rhodesia (New York: Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Rhodesia: Rhodesia Mission Press, 1936), 36. 

35 Ibid, 38-39. 
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36 

work of the church was attributed to them. The role of the Pastor-Teacher was dual in that they 
taught in formal school and also executed the pastoral work in the church and community. In 
addition to the academic classes, there was training in agriculture and industry. More schools, 
both elementary and secondary, were established throughout the country with concentration in 
Manicaland and Mashonaland areas. In addition, Teacher-Training, Nurse-Training, Ministerial 
and Vocational schools were founded. 

Christian values were imparted to the populace through organized structures for Sunday 
schools, Class meetings. Sunday school was planned for both children and adults. Today, Sunday 
school programs, though they need transformation, are evident in our congregations. Class 
meetings, now a rare sight, were a must in all Methodist congregations. These classes, whose 
attendance was drawn mainly from the women, are still operational in some rural churches. The 
joining of women into the employment sector gradually killed the programs in the urban area. 
However, the emergence of the sections (cell groups) witnessed educational programs being 
done through sectional weekly gatherings. The other forms of religious education were through 
the three societies of Men’s Fellowship, Women’s Fellowship, and Youth Fellowship. The 
societies can be a reliable and viable vehicle for religious programs, if put to maximum use. 

The achievements of the church’s educational programs over the years are too numerous 
to mention. The United Methodist was the first denomination to elect a black person as an 
Episcopal leader. This came as a result of an intentional program by missionaries to educate the 
indigenous people. The church recorded another first in the country by training the first woman 
clergy, Shirley DeWolf. Not only did the church train the first woman clergy, but educated the 
first woman (Tsitsi Dangarembwa) in the country to earn a degree. The first black person in 
Zimbabwe to become a medical doctor, Dr. Samuel Parirenyatwa, is a product of the church’s 
36 Ibid, 36. 
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educational institution. Again, the church became the first in the country to establish an 
institution of higher learning (Africa University) now the jewel of Africa. Despite these major 
achievements and many not recorded, I lament the lack of seriousness attached to education in 
our churches today. It is my fervent prayer that the knowledge of what transpired in the yester¬ 
years in the area of education, will inspire us to revive and overhaul our programs. Effective 
educational programs will render the church relevant in the communities in which she is located. 

Summary 

This chapter enumerates the development of the educational ministry in the church. The history 
of education begins with the early church for the purposes of inducting new converts and of 
defending the Christian faith against false teachings/accusations. New believers in the Christian 
faith were taught through the catechumenal schools that were later replaced by the cathedral or 
parish schools during the medieval period. Education in the medieval era is credited with the 
opening of more schools, the circulation of the Church Fathers’ writings, and the emphasis in 
intellectual training that gave rise to universities. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE TEACHING MINISTRY OF JESUS 

A close study of the ministry of Jesus reveals that He was a great teacher. The teaching 
aspect of His ministry cannot be divorced from His other functions. Many find it difficult to 
separate His teaching from preaching and his actions. His “being” is a portrayal of teaching 
messages. Jesus’ ministry in Israel came at a time when teaching was highly regarded, and a 
teacher was a respected figure. As noted by Clarence H.Benson, the Jew gave reverence to the 
teacher in second place from God and ahead of his father. 37 We know that Jesus was a teacher 
because people referred to Him as such. Though He never instructed people to address Him as 
teacher, we know that He earned the titles, “teacher” and “rabbi” (Luke 20:27,39 The evangelists 
or the gospel writers also recognized Him as a teacher and regarded His ministry as teaching 
(Mark 4:1-2; 6:2; 8:31; 9:31). The teachings of Jesus occupy the most writings in the four 
gospels. Another proof of Jesus’ qualification as a teacher is that He had a following. Jesus was 
always surrounded by people who listened to His teachings. His followers were known as 
disciples, meaning “pupil” or “learner.” Indeed, we need to emulate and follow the example of 
Jesus as a great teacher. 

His Qualifications 

What then are the qualifications of such a great teacher? In our world today, people are 
very particular about the credentials before they believe in what the person has to say. The Bible 
is not explicit about Jesus’ academic and professional qualifications but gives inference to it. 
However, the prominence of Jesus as a teacher is due to His experience rather than due to any 
diplomas. 

37 Clarence H. Benson, A Popular History of Christian Education (Chicago: Moody Press, 1943), 25. 
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As indicated above, a synagogue was seen as a religious as well as an educational 
institution. The Jewish boys learned to write, to do simple arithmetic, and to read scriptures at 
elementary from the age of six. The emphasis in secondary years was in the study of law or the 
Pentateuch. It is likely that as a boy, Jesus attended these synagogue schools. We are informed 
that at the age of twelve, Jesus was with teachers arguing and asking questions in the temple 
(Luke 2:46-47). 

Jesus was able to read. He had the art of reading scripture as demonstrated in the 
synagogue in Nazareth (Luke 4:16-21). Jesus read from the words of prophet Isaiah (61:1-2) to 
show that He was knowledgeable and well versed in the scriptures. This is a qualification that 
every teacher in faith religion should have. Together with reading was His ability to write. In 
response to a question by scribes and Pharisees by which they tested Him, Jesus bent down to 
write on the ground with his finger (John 8:6). 

He must have been good in His communication skills, as we know that He could speak in 
different languages. He knew Hebrew and the primary language koine (common) Greek. Jesus 
could also speak Aramaic which He used during the crucifixion on the cross (Matt. 27: 46). 
Knowing different languages means Jesus could communicate his message without barriers. 
Added to his qualifications was his familiarity with traditions composed of the oral law. The 
gospel of Matthew has several passages that show Jesus quoting from the Hebrew bible. 

Jesus was called “rabbi” to show that He was a competent Jewish teacher. Anthony mentions 
seven things that qualify Jesus to meet the norms of rabbis. These are that Jesus “proclaimed the 
divine origin of the law (Mark 12:28-34), taught in the synagogues (Mark 1:21-28, 39; 3:1-6), 
gathered disciples in His teaching (Mark 1:16-20; 3:13-19), debated with the scribes (Mark 
11:27-33; 12:13-27), was asked to settle legal disputes (Mark 12:13-17), sat as he taught (Mark 
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4:1; 9:35; Matt. 5:1), and supported His teaching with reference to the Scriptures (Mark 2:25- 
26).” 38 This earned Him respect as a rabbi. 

Other people acknowledged Jesus’ teaching credentials. Even Nicodemus, a Jewish 
leader and member of the Sanhedrin, addressed Him as rabbi (John 3:1-2). Jesus Himself 
believed in teaching and accepted that He was a teacher, as evidenced in His address to the 
disciples: “You call me Teacher and Lord; and you are right, for so I am. If I then, your Lord and 
Teacher, have washed your feet, you also ought to wash one another’s feet” (John 13:13-14). 
Quoting Benjamin Bloom, Clark mentions five criteria that identify Jesus as a master teacher: (1) 
grasp and knowledge of the subject, (2) teaching skill, (3) respect from students, (4) nurturing the 
students in the subject, and (5) proof of results. 39 In His teaching, Jesus spoke with confidence 
and authority. This proves that He was qualified to teach. 

His Target Group (Pupils) 

The next question to ask is about the group that Jesus targeted with His teachings. This 
can not be fully answered without addressing the context in which Jesus did His ministry. 
Palestine, in which Jesus lived and performed His ministry, was a diverse community that was 
influenced by different cultural traditions of Egypt, Babylon, Syria, Greece, and Rome, as well 
as by the Jews. Jesus was, therefore, exposed to this multicultural context, leading Him to be 
trilingual and able to be conversant in the languages of the day; Aramaic for daily 
communication, Hebrew in the synagogues, and Greek in the carpentry industry. 40 Though His 
teaching ministry was directed to the Jews, He also reached out to the Gentiles whose faith He 
commended (Matt. 2:1-11; Mark 7:24-30; Luke 10:25-37; John 4:1-26). 


38 Anthony, 112. 

39 Clark et al., 89. 

40 Anthony, 111. 
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The Zimbabwean congregation of the United Methodist has, in its membership rolls, 
people of different cultural, tribal, and regional backgrounds. In some congregations, people 
speak different language. This presents a challenge to the educating pastor who must strive to 
reach the people that the church serves. Our teaching can be communicated effectively if we 
manage to reach the people in the languages they understand. 

Unlike many teachers whose audience was limited, Jesus’ message was targeted to all. 
He associated and taught people of different social classes like the tax collectors and sinners 
(Luke 5:30; Matt. 15:1-2); the women (John 4:lff, Mark 15:40; 16:8); the outcasts (Luke 18:11). 
Associating with women was a departure from the norm. Jesus audience includes those who 
were opposed to him, the Pharisees. 

Jesus also appealed to children. People brought children to Him, presumably, knowing that He 
would welcome them (Mark 10:13-16). 


His Content 

The content and style of Jesus’ teaching was unique and not the same as that of other 
professional teachers of His day. He did not have a formal curriculum to follow; neither did He 
have particular text-books. It is deduced, however, that He made reference to the Old Testament 
(Hebrew Bible). Unlike teachers of today, Jesus did not have an outline of His teachings for the 
three and half years of teaching ministry. He even approached His death on the cross still 
teaching His disciples. This might be an indication that He still had a lot to tell (John 16:12). As 
acknowledged by His disciples, Jesus fully knew the content of His teachings (John 16:30). His 
presentations left many people satisfied and impressed. 41 According to the gospel recordings, 


41 Clifford A. Wilson, Jesus: The Master Teacher, (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1974), 34. 
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Jesus’ taught with authority and was incomparable (Matt. 7:28-29; 13:54; Mark 1:22; 6:2; Luke 
4:32; John 7:46). 

Jesus was different from other teachers in that His teaching involved the day to day lives 
of the people. The content of Jesus’ teaching has an impact in the lives of His listeners, and 
brings transformation. He touches on every possible subject, not limited to justice issues, 
righteousness, law, God’s kingdom and reign. Holy Spirit, and salvation. However, these 
teachings are inter-related. The teachings on justice are mostly portrayed in the parables. In the 
parable of the prodigal son, Jesus highlights how humans should relate justly to each other. 

The gospel of Matthew, especially the teaching on the mount, spells out Jesus expectations 
versus the teaching of the Jewish law. According to Pheme Perkins, “Jesus presents as 
inadequate such normal legal statutes as prohibition of murder (vv.21-26), prohibition of adultery 
(vv.27-30), regulations for divorce (vv.31-32), guaranteeing one’s word by swearing an oath (vv. 
33-37), protection against abuse by giving people legal forms of retaliation (vv. 38-42), and, 
finally, all the distinctions we make between persons who are friends and those who are enemies 
(vv. 43-48).” 42 Jesus is opposed to the law that stands against God’s will in people’s lives. For 
Him, human needs and inner purification comes ahead of purification rules and rituals. Perkins 
observes that in place of more regulatory laws “Jesus calls for a change in human heart that 
generates the kind of behavior the Law then seeks to regulate.” 43 Jesus also prefers laws that 
bring goodness to humanity over those that adhere to strict observance of the Sabbath (Mark 2: 
23-3:6). 

In His teachings, Jesus always points to the reign of God. For Him, this reign is at hand 
and has already come (Mark 1:15; Matt. 10: 7-8). In this reign, the “Son of man” would come in 

42 Pheme Perkins, Jesus as Teacher (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 52. 

43 Perkins, 52. 
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glory and ascend to God’s throne to judge the wicked (Mark 8:38; Matt. 10:32, 16:27; Luke 9:2). 
This alludes to His teachings that this world as well as evil would come to an end, and that those 
who follow Him would share with Him the kingdom and its glory. For Jesus, evil will be 
replaced by love and mercy as against the perpetuation of hate and violence. Mark’s gospel 
records a group of parables that illustrate the teaching of Jesus regarding the Reign of God (Mark 
4:1-34) 44 

His Methods 

Effective communication of any message or teaching largely depends on the manner in 
which it is communicated. This indicates the importance of the method of communication. Jesus 
used different and relevant means of communication. He reached people at their level of 
understanding. 

Story-telling 

Jesus used stories as means of communication. His stories were mostly in the form of 
parables. These parables account for the larger part of his teachings. Large crowds were drawn to 
his teachings because they were within their level of comprehension. Jesus used stories that 
incorporated the familiar events in peoples’ lives and had a direct bearing on the listeners. At 
times, the stories were not always understandable, but led people to think and search for spiritual 
meaning. The stories or parables are earthly stories with a heavenly meaning. Jesus would 
explain and make clear the stories that were not easily comprehended. Clifford A. Wilson 
mentions the stories of Jesus as concise, interesting, logical and satisfying. 45 These always 
challenged the listeners and left them questioning what they should do next. 


44 Perkins, 72. 

45 Wilson, 92-93. 
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Allegories 

In the same group as stories, that Jesus made use of in His teaching, are allegories. These 
“describe one thing under the guise of another” and are sustained metaphors. 46 Good examples of 
allegories include Jesus’ reference to the good shepherd (John 10), the true vine (John 15), and 
the bread of life (John 6:8). These metaphors made it easier for the people to understand Jesus’ 
message. It will be noted that the gospel of John uses more metaphorical language than other 
gospels. 

Question and Answer Method 

One method that Jesus used in His teaching was the use of questions. This method 
stimulated “self-expression” in students. 47 Jesus’ questions were always related to the subject 
that He wanted to put across. There were questions that were used as a point of contact, while 
others were used to arouse interest. The point of contact questions help to connect the teacher 
and the student and to establish a relationship between them. These are such questions as found 
in John 20:15, 21:5; Luke 8:45, 15:4. 

Jesus provoked His listeners by asking questions that caused them to think and to arouse 
their interest. Examples of such questions are, “Which is easier to say, ‘Your sins are forgiven 
you,’ or to say ‘Rise and walk’?” (Luke 5:23); and the question addressed to Pharisees and 
Scribes, “Why do you question in your hearts?” (Luke 5:22). Another thought-provoking 
question is found in Matthew 12:48 where He asked “Who is my mother, and who are my 
brothers?” 

Sometimes Jesus used rhetorical questions that did not call for a verbal response but 
would challenge the hearer. The Sermon on the Mount contains such typical questions, like: 

46 Wilson, 100 

47 Anthony, 113. 
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“For if you love them who love you, what reward have you? Do not even the tax collectors do 
the same?” (Matt. 5:46) 

“Why do you look at the speck that is in your brother’s eye?” (Matt. 7:3). 

“Are grapes gathered from thorns, or figs from thistles?” (Matthew 7:16). 

Jesus also used examination questions whereby He tested His audience. In order to test Phillip 
(John 6:6), Jesus asked him “How are we buy bread, so that these people may eat?” (John 6:5). 
Following on an earlier question, Jesus examined His disciples, “But who do you say that I am?” 
(Matt. 16:15). Some of the questions raised by Jesus were not easy, but demanded a 
commitment. Simon Peter was asked a direct personal question that needed his response, 
“Simon, son of John, do you love me?” (John 21:15). 

Using the question and answer method, Jesus would respond to a question by asking 
another question. He directed the peoples’ thinking through asking such questions. Responding 
to the chief priests and elders’ questioning, Jesus responded, “I will ask you one question.. .The 
baptism of John-was it from heaven or was it of men?” (Matt. 21:25). 

Use of Scripture 

The gospels, especially Matthew, are evident of Jesus knowledge and use of Scriptures. 
Jesus would use the Old Testament in His discourse with the Jewish people so as to connect with 
them and communicate with them at their level. 

Visual Aids 

One of the common methods used by Jesus in His teaching was the visual aids. He used 
these to convey a spiritual lesson to His audience. The lesson I think was effectively 
communicated to the disciples was when Jesus used a child to teach about humbleness. In this 
incidence, and as referenced in the scripture (Matt. 18: 1-4), Jesus invited a child to sit in the 
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midst of the disciples and began to teach them. The child was used as the visual aid. The 
teaching was very clear, and I would like to believe that the teaching remained vivid in the minds 
of the disciples. 

The reference to a fig tree (Luke 21:25-33) brought home the teaching about the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. Jesus used the well known fig tree to teach, and the listeners’ knowledge 
of the visual aid (fig tree) helped them to comprehend easily what Jesus was talking about. 

In an endeavor to communicate the lessons of faith, and that He was the Son of God, Jesus used 
visual aids in miracles. At Cana of Galilee, Jesus performed a miracle using water and changing 
it into wine. Those who witnessed the miracle believed in Him (John 2:11). This indicates that 
some people learn through seeing things that helps them to remember the implied teaching. The 
other occasion that Jesus used water as a visual aid regards the Samaritan woman at the well. It 
was easy to refer to self as the living water in the presence of water. 

There are incidences that Jesus uses people as visual aid. As He watched people putting 
money into the treasury in the temple, Jesus used the poor widow’s action to teach about giving 
(Mark 12:41-44). Other occasions that Jesus made use of teaching aids include payment of taxes 
(Luke 20:19-26), the feeding of many people through two fish and five loaves (Matt. 14: 13-21). 

Summary 

In this chapter, Jesus is portrayed as the great teacher. Though the Bible is not clear about His 
qualifications, it can be deduced that these include ability to read and write. Jesus had good 
communication skills as reflected by His use of different languages, thus, Greek, Aramaic, and 
Hebrew. People targeted by the teachings of Jesus were varied including Jews, Gentiles, women, 
children, and those of all social classes. While Jesus taught on all matters in people’s lives, his 
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teaching methods ranged from story-telling, question and answer, use of scripture, to use of 
visual aids. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE PASTOR AS A TEACHER 

The pastor is the driving force behind all the programs in a congregation. The United 
Methodist Church refers to the pastor as the “executive officer” of the church indicating that 
he/she directs both the church’s temporal and program life. According to Alan K. Waltz, the 
pastor is the Annual Conference’s representative who “is responsible for serving effectively in 
the ministry of ‘Word, Sacrament, and Order.’ 48 1 view the pastor as the “director of operations” 
in the congregation. Programs that the pastor does not fully support risk the chance of realizing 
very minimum success. And any program that the pastor puts his/her weight on is likely to 
produce results. The church’s educational program is not an exception. Churches whose pastor(s) 
are involved in one way or the other record some enviable amount of success. The pastor 
therefore cannot run away from the teaching responsibilities. 49 

I am convinced that the church is a school. All that takes place in the congregation provides 
an opportunity for congregants to learn. While I view the congregation as a school, I also view 
every church member as a student, and or even a teacher. Since the members are active 
participants in the “teaching church”, it therefore implies that they are teachers as well. No one 
can claim to know all that pertains to matters of faith; hence, every member is a learner. Of 
significance in the shaping of a congregation into a school (learning environment) is the pastor. 
The list of responsibilities and duties of a United Methodist pastor is a pointer to the fact that 
education is central. I list below some of the teaching responsibilities that the pastor is charged 
with: 


48 Alan K. Waltz, Dictionary’ for United Methodists (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1991), 147. 

49 Alvin J.Lindgren, Foundations for Purposeful Church Administration (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1965), 104. 
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• To preach the word of God, lead in worship, read and teach the Scriptures, and engage 
the people in study and witness 

• To perform the marriage ceremony after due counsel with the parties involved and in 
accordance with the laws of the state and the rules of the United Methodist Church. 

• To prepare the parents and sponsors before baptizing infants or children, and instruct 
them concerning the significance of baptism and their responsibilities for the Christian 
training of the baptized child. 

• To explain the meaning of the Lord’s Supper and to encourage regular participation as a 
means of grace to grow in faith and holiness. 

• To give pastoral support, guidance, and training to the lay leadership, equipping them to 
fulfill the ministry to which they are called. 

• To give oversight to the educational program of the church and encourage the use of 
United Methodist literature and media. 50 

The above stated responsibilities cannot be fulfilled unless the pastor is deeply involved in the 
teaching ministry. They also show that the pastor’s teaching role cannot be divorced from his 
daily activities of leading Bible study, providing sacraments, membership classes, worship, 
preaching, and teaching in church school. 

Pastor as Biblical Interpreter 

Scripture is held very highly in the United Methodist Church. It is very critical and 
central in the formulation of the church’s doctrinal standards. 51 Scripture is also regarded as one 
of the major sources in the explanation of the church’s theological task. Christians in Africa and 
particularly those from Zimbabwe attach much value to the Bible. As stated by Anthony O. 

50 Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 2004, paragraph 340. 

51 Book of Discipline, 78. 
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Nkokwa, in his contribution in the book, The Bible in Africa , “Christianity is a religion of the 
Book...” 52 Like anywhere else, we cannot talk of Christianity without Scripture. An incident of 
thirty years ago regarding the bible remains vivid in people’s minds. It happened in the Chitora 
area under Chief Zimunya, at the height of the war of liberation that the sanctuary was destroyed 
through bombings. Out of the rubbles and ashes that remain of this building, only the bible was 
retrieved in its intact state. This shared miracle confirms the value that Christians attach to the 
bible. Witnesses to this happening are convinced the Bible survived destruction because it is 
God’s word, which no power is be able to destroy. The need for a guided interpretation of the 
Bible cannot be overemphasized especially when we examine how Scripture is viewed. The 
views stated below (not exhaustive), are a result of my observations as a maturing Christian from 
boyhood, and as a pastor in the Zimbabwean context. 

Most of the black people who have refused to embrace Christianity as their religion, view 
the Bible as a white person’s book, imported into the country to brainwash the Africans. They 
argue that the Bible was used in the colonization process, and was used to pacify the landowners. 
This view is, however, derived from the historical fact that the colonialists teamed together with 
the first missionaries in the invasion of the people’s land. The missionaries preached “a pie in the 
sky gospel.” This is to mean that they justified the suffering of people on earth as guarantee for a 
place in heaven. Responding violently, and/or resisting to their land invasion would be against 
God’s will as per missionaries’ interpretation of Scripture. This fact does not in any way 
minimize the immense contribution by missionaries in the establishment and development of 
Christianity in the country. The role of the pastor as biblical interpreter is to ensure that the same 
mistake of using the bible to justify evil acts should be avoided. 

52 Gerald O.West and Musa Dube, eds., The Bible in Africa: Transactions, Trajectories, and Trends (Boston: 

Brill Academic Publishers, 2001), 327. 
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Christians, both from the mainline churches, independent churches, and Pentecostals, 
view the Bible as the infallible word of God. The bible should not be tampered with; it should be 
held in reverence. In some circles, even dropping the bible is tantamount to sin. For some 
Christians, and mostly the youths, Scripture should be taken as is. It should be read literally 
since, according to them, every single word of the Bible came from God. It is as if God dictated 
word for word to its writer. It is to these people that the Bible should not be questioned, neither 
should it be analyzed. This view of the Scripture calls for the pastor to help in its interpretation. 
There is great need for members to know the origin of the Bible, how it came to be. This role can 
best be done by the pastor, who in my view, is best positioned to facilitate the interpretation of 
Scripture. However, this does not take away the scripture from the hands of the people. 

The Bible is also regarded as having some powers so much that it is used for healing. My 
grandmother, the late Mbuya Monica Chikono’s story is a clear testimony to this assertion. She 
was illiterate, not able to read anything except for the Bible. It remains a puzzle as to what 
happened to my grandmother during this reading process. The answer that is given beyond all 
rationalization is that the bible has in it the healing powers. Again, the bible has lots of healing 
stories, thereby leading people to use it in the praying for the sick. The bible has been laid on the 
head of the sick that is prayed for. I have witnessed as well as participated in exorcism events 
whereby the bible was laid on the possessed person. In some cases, the possessed would cry with 
a loud voice saying, “mandipisa nebhuku renyu” literary meaning, “you are burning me with 
your book.” People need teaching by the pastor that it is not the book that brings healing to the 
persons prayed for. God uses the act of faith by God’s people for God’s will to be done. 

The bible has been used to justify and authenticate certain values and practices. Those 
from the independent churches use the Scripture to justify their polygamous relationships. At the 
53 Results of interviews from several members of different denominations in Zimbabwe. 
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same time, those from the mainline and Pentecostal churches use the same bible to not only 
defend monogamy, but to promote the concept of one woman/man one partner. The same bible 
that was used in the initial stages of colonization to justify the colonialists’ action was/is also 
used as a liberating tool. The onus rests with the pastor in bringing meaning to these, seemingly 
contradictions. The other issues that the bible has been used for invariably by different groups of 
people include the dressing code; the role of women in the church; the use of alcohol; the 
Sabbath day/day of worship. This shows the need for the pastor to come up with a deliberate plan 
for teaching the bible. 

One other reason that warrants the pastor in teaching the bible comes from the fact that 
bibles are scarce, and expensive beyond the reach of the ordinary citizen. Though the Bible 
Society of Zimbabwe has made strides in providing the bible in the peoples’ language, it remains 
in the hands of few church members. In Zimbabwe, Scripture is found in all major languages of 
Ndebele, Shona, and English. It is further translated in all the Shona dialects of Ndau, Manyika, 
Chikaranga, Zezuru, and Chikorekore. People have the quest to own and read the bible on their 
own. However, there is limitation in understanding the contents. The Ethiopian eunuch’s 
response to Phillip’s question, “Do you understand what you are reading?” is quiet appropriate. 
His response was, “How can I, unless someone guides me?” Many Christians in our 
congregations need someone to guide them in the reading and understanding of the Scripture. 

The United Methodist General Church’s mission and 2005-2008 quadrennial theme is 
“Making Disciples for Jesus Christ”. The church in Zimbabwe has joined the Methodist Church 
Family globally in participating in the Making of Disciples. 54 This has been taken seriously by 
the Zimbabwean church, and therefore provides an opportunity for pastors to equip people 

54 Official Journal of the Fourth Session of the Zimbabwe East Annual Conference held at Belvedere Teachers 
College, 2004, 89. 
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through interpreting the Scriptures. There is need to produce disciples who are knowledgeable in 
Scripture so that they in turn may be able to make other disciples. The understanding of the bible 
by the Zimbabwean Methodists is summarized in the worship hymnal. It states that the bible, the 
book of life comes from God. The bible is meant for an individual who is to read it daily because 
the bible does comfort, inspire, and show the way to heaven. They sing further to say, the bible is 
a holy book and is an all-season book. 55 It is therefore imperative for the pastor to take the 
teaching of Scripture as part of his/her priorities. 

I believe that the bible should be read in the context of both the reader and the writer. 
People should understand the Scripture from the point of view of their norms and values. The 
bible needs to speak to the reader; to challenge the reader; and to transform the reader. The bible 
should be “a living book of practical realities” 56 to the people. However, the pastor plays a 
significant role for this to happen. I propose a well organized Bible study program in every 
congregation, which the pastor should facilitate. This has been a successful program at Stream 
view church where Pastor Simon Tapfuma leads bible study every Wednesday. The pastor can 
also lead bible study with different groups in the congregation like the Men’s Fellowship, 
Women’s Fellowship, and Youth Fellowship. Apart from the formation of the Bible and its 
contents, people must know how to read and study the Bible effectively. It therefore becomes the 
pastor’s major teaching role of interpreting the Scriptures. 

The Teaching of Sacraments 

Sacraments are an important aspect in the lives of individual Christians as well as the 
Church. The Catholics have seven sacraments while Protestants recognize two, Baptism and 
Holy Communion or the Lord’s/Last Supper. Similarly, Catholics and Anglicans administer 

55 Ngoma dze United Methodist Church ye Zimbabwe (Harare: United Methodist Press, 1964), hymn 281. 

56 West and Dube, 334. 
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Communion on weekly basis while some Protestants including Methodists in US have it 
monthly, mostly every first Sunday of the month. The church members should be informed about 
the reasons behind the differences. It is my observation that Communion in the Zimbabwean 
congregations of the Methodist Church is held at different times, as determined by the individual 
pastor. Few congregations have the tradition of monthly observance of communion. Some 
pastors administer communion bi-monthly while some after every three months or even four. 
Even the world communion Sunday goes unnoticed in most congregations. Other congregations 
have it during circuit revival meetings, especially at Easter. 1 recall that part of my 
responsibilities as Superintendent was itinerating in churches in the district during Easter period, 
administering the sacrament of Holy Communion to all charges whose pastors were not 
ordained. It has become a tradition for the districts and Conference to administer Communion 
at all revival gatherings and conventions. The sick persons have called for the sacrament to be 
administered to them in places of care like hospitals, old peoples’ homes, and at homes. Does the 
sacrament contain some magical powers of healing? Does partaking in Communion make a 
person Christian or holy? These are the questions that the teaching pastor should address in 
his/her congregation. I recall when I was young; I used to think that some divine powers brought 
communion elements on the table. Little did I know that there was a communion steward behind 
the table whose duty was to fill in the empty cups and hand them to the pastor without the 
congregants noticing? 

The sacrament of baptism is administered to both children and adults. It is an established 
fact that some congregations are against the baptism of children while others like United 
Methodists accept infant baptism as authentic. There are several questions that this sacrament 
brings with it. Who is authorized to baptize? Why baptism? What baptismal mode is acceptable? 
57 Only ordained and licensed pastors are permitted to administer sacraments in The United Methodist Church. 
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Should one be baptized more than once? These and other questions require the pastor to give an 
explanation. 

Members should be in a position to articulate the significance and importance of the 
sacraments. The pastor should not delegate the teaching responsibility, especially on sacraments. 
Teachings can be done during the sacramental event, and/or prior to the event. Both age groups 
in the church need the teachings on sacraments. Because children are participants in the 
sacraments, there is a compelling obligation to have them taught about sacraments at their level. 
Having been a pastor myself, I see the need for members to be conversant about certain practices 
in the church. 

Membership Classes 

Another teaching opportunity at the disposal of the pastor is through the membership 
classes. The making of disciples as the mandate of the church is an ongoing thing. In honor and 
in fulfillment of this command, the church is bound to reach out to new members. These are 
nurtured and processed through church membership. The growth of the church is measured by 
the numbers that are added to the membership rolls. As expressed by Alvin J. Lindgren, it is the 
pastor’s prerogative role to prepare “persons for church membership.” 58 

At its session at Belvedere Teachers College in December 2004, the Zimbabwe East Conference 
of the United Methodist Church, through the Council on Ministries’ report, notes the lack, and or 
absence of seriousness in preparing persons for membership. They charge that preparation 
should be made a priority: 


58 Alvin J.Lindgren, Foundations for Purposeful Church Administration (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1965), 105. 
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CCOM [Conference Council on Ministries] 59 strongly feels that local church Christian 
Education, working together with the Pastor in charge, should take seriously the idea of 
preparing candidates for different stages of membership. Candidates should thoroughly 
be trained in the meaning of Christian faith and United Methodist Church membership. 
Candidates should not be rushed to full membership without having successfully 
completed a prescribed course of study. 60 

This statement is an open admission and realization of the church’s failure to adequately 
prepare persons for membership. It is heartwarming to see the church making effort in correcting 
the situation. We have to start from somewhere, and NOW is the time. Accepting persons into 
church membership without adequate preparation is like producing a half-baked cake. The 
church should not be concerned with the large numbers of persons accepted into full membership 
but with the quality of members (Christians) it produces. It is my observation that some 
Zimbabwean pastors are content with the numbers of people they receive into membership more 
than the processing of the members. 

The target group for the pastor’s class is varied. First, there are, in our congregations, 
large numbers of the baptized youths. These young people require molding, nurturing and 
preparation for the challenges of discipleship. Lindgren notes, “The purpose of the class is to 
discover the meaning of being a Christian and of belonging to a Christian church.” 61 An alert 
pastor grabs the opportunity to lead this group of energetic young people into a vibrant section of 
the church family. In fact, the state of the church is determined by the quality of members that 
the pastor produces. 


59 CCOM is the highest organ of the church that oversees the programme life of the Church in the country. 

60 Official Journal, 2004, 98. 

61 Lindgren, 106. 
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We have in our congregations many people who make decisions for Christ. These require 
instruction in the Christian faith. The majority come to join at the invitation of their friends and 
families. This is a target group for baptism. It has been my observation that this group is not 
given due attention in terms of equipping them for the journey of faith. The pastor with the zeal 
to mould disciples for Christ makes an intentional move to invite these to join a baptismal class. I 
call for my fellow pastors in ministry to seriously consider this in their teaching ministry. 

Summary 

The teaching role of a pastor is highlighted in this chapter. The pastor holds the key to effective 
educational programs in a local church. The greater percentage of a United Methodist pastor’s 
job description relates to teaching. This role is fulfilled through the interpretation of scriptures, 
the administration of sacraments, and teaching of membership classes. Pastors are encouraged to 
consider their teaching ministry very seriously. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE METHODS OF TEACHING 

The effectiveness of the teaching ministry in any local congregation anchors on the 
methods employed in the teaching process. There are many different methods and activities to 
use in teaching and leading groups. 

What is a Method? 

According to the Meriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (Tenth Edition), method is, “a 
procedure or process for attaining an object...a systematic plan followed in presenting material 
for instruction.” Method is therefore a way of doing things. In reference to the teaching field, it is 
“an activity that communicates knowledge, identifies feelings or attitudes, and emphasizes 
behavior.” 62 Teachers use methods in order to facilitate the learning process. The importance of a 
teaching method refers to both adult and children’s learning. A method in teaching is like an 
architectural plan to a building. 

Selecting a Teaching Method 

The teacher/facilitator has the task of choosing a method of instruction. A good selection 
of a method contributes to the results of the teaching/leaming process. Pre-requisite to the 
method selection includes understanding many things, some of which were stated by Clark: 

• The aim/ objective of the lesson. 

• The age and developmental level of the learner. 

• What the learners already know, and what they need to know 

• The subject-matter content 

• Time 


62 Clark, 195. 
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• Material resources available e.g. Equipment, stationary and supplies 

• The physical setting 

• The teacher’s ability to use the method 

• Does the method provide variety in the learning experience? 63 

The success of any method should take into account the involvement of the leamer/student in the 
learning process. 

People are created differently with different characteristics, hence, the fact that they learn 
differently. Some comprehend things faster and easier when a certain type of teaching method/s 
that matches their gifts of learning are employed. 

Delia Halverson and Barbara Bruce made use of Howard Gardner’s research and 
scholarly work on the various ways of learning that a teacher should consider in the selection of 
the most suitable method. These ways of learning have been categorized into seven distinct areas 
called multiple intelligences. These are: verbal-linguistic, logical-mathematical, visual-spatial, 
body-kinesthetic, musical-rhythmic, interpersonal, and intrapersonal. 64 
Verbal/Linguistic 

This intelligence is the most widely used. It incorporates everything that has to do with 
reading, writing, speaking, or even listening. Jesus, the master teacher used the verbal-linguistic 
teaching skills in his teaching ministry (Matt. 5:1-12; Mark 1:21-22). This method is most 
familiar in the Zimbabwean context which uses the oral tradition more. This was also practiced 
before the writing of Scriptures when the message of God was orally passed from one generation 
to the other. We use the verbal/linguistic intelligence when we do Bible Study. An example of 
incorporating this learning intelligence through Bible Study, as suggested by Barbara Bruce, is 

63 Clark, 195. 

04 Delia Halverson, 32 Ways to Become a Great Sunday School Teacher (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1997), 42. 
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selecting a Scripture passage, reading it each day for a week, and then reflecting on the message 
received each day. 65 Materials used in this intelligence includes cassette/ CD tape and player, 
Bible, hymnals, paper, pencils, markers, chalkboard etc. 

Logical-Mathematical 

This intelligence encourages logic, problem solving, creation of meaning and order, 
statistics, sequential thinking, and abstract patterns. Jesus reached other people who learned 
through the use of this intelligence by posing questions that demand/stimulate logical thinking 
(Luke 22). In this intelligence, we use our reasoning skills and attempt to find order. People 
proficient in this intelligence are good at using technological materials like computers, maps, 
puzzles, researching tools. They use metaphorical thinking, analogies, and categorize facts and 
figures. 

Visual-Spatial 

This intelligence is engaged in everything we see. The visual-spatial person respond to 
visualizing objects and by creating internal mental pictures (Matt. 13:1-9; Luke 6:47-49). This 
intelligence can be used best when we connect meaning to what we observe. Diagrams, 
drawings, videos, slides, and pictures are examples of what can be used in this type of 
intelligence. Visual intelligence is one of the most effective methods of learning, since learners 
remembers most of what they see than what they hear and read. 

Body-Kinesthetic 

The body-kinesthetic intelligence has to do with all physical body movement and activity 
as it relates to learning. This incorporates the use of all our senses in the learning process. Jesus 
used this intelligence to put across His message (John 13: 1-17). We tend to understand more 
65 Barbara Bruce, 7 Ways of Teaching the Bible to Adults (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2000), 24. 
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when we get involved in the doing. Examples of this learning method include dramatization, 
dancing, athletics, games, building, and other physical action. The body-kinesthetic intelligence 
appeals more to children than adults. The Chinese’ saying “I hear and I forget, I see and I 
remember, I do and I understand” points to the understanding that this method is most effective. 
Musical-Rhythmic 

This intelligence helps us in our learning process by incorporating sounds, rhythms, 
beats, and music. Halverson notes that, “Singing hymns was a part of the common experience of 
Jesus and his disciples” 66 (Matt. 26:30). In the Zimbabwean culture, feelings are expressed 
mostly in the form of music. Music plays a central role in major social gatherings like weddings, 
funerals, ritualistic traditional gatherings, fellowships, as well as family gatherings. This also 
explains the reason why music is key to meaningful worship. Musical-Rhythmic intelligence 
involves learning through singing, playing musical instruments, and other musical and rhythmic 
experiences. 

Interpersonal 

Interpersonal intelligence involves learning in groups in relationships with other people. 
It has to do with the ability to read others and empathize, resulting in building better 
communication skills. The experiences of life are that we do not live in isolation but in an 
interconnected world. We are what we are because of the contribution of other people, hence, the 
need for interaction with others. In using this intelligence, we learn through group discussion, 
group projects, role-play, and other activities that involve working together. 


66 Halverson, 46. 
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Intrapersonal 

This intelligence relates to the learner’s ability “to examine and understand his/her own 
feelings.” It involves learning through reflective activities, journaling, independent projects and 
quiet time. This does includes knowing one-self and what one needs to grow and learn. The 
Scriptures show us that it was Jesus’ practice of withdrawing to a place of solitude for a period of 
reflection. In some incidences, he could be alone with his disciples (Matthew 14: 13-23; Mark 
14: 32-36). This type of intelligence suits those people who do not feel comfortable mixing with 
other people. 

Types of Methods 

A good teacher chooses the type of teaching method that best suits his/her learners. The 
above stated factors and multi-intelligences should be used in the selection of a method out of 
many. Teachers ought to use a variety of methods since the use of one may become boring as it 
kills learning interest. I mention some of the teaching methods commonly used in the learning 
process. 

Lecture 

This method is practiced in Zimbabwe’s educational system and incorporates the 
verbal/linguistic intelligence. One of the advantages of this method is that factual material is 
presented in a direct, logical manner. Though the audience is often passive and learning is 
difficult to gauge, the method is useful for large groups, and it stimulates thinking for open 
discussion. This instructional method is widely accepted and requires the teacher to be proficient 
in oral skills, to make use of examples, and to be aware that its effectiveness relates to time and 
scope of content. The use of stories in the lecture method can be very effective as learners easily 
identify themselves with characters in the story. However, the teacher using the lecture method 
67 Barbara Bruce, 91. 
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has to be conscious of the fact that he/she does not have monopoly to knowledge, and that 
learners bring with them some experiences. In view of this, the teacher should create room for 
discussion after the lecture so as to involve the learners. Or the lecture can be interspersed with 
discussion. 

Videotapes/Slides 

This method takes into account the technologies available in our midst including power-point 
presentations. The strengths of this method are: 

• it provides an entertaining way of introducing content and raising issues 

• it arrest the attention of the learners 

• it stimulates discussion 

• it looks professional 

The disadvantage of this method is that it can raise too many issues to have a focused discussion, 
and that the discussion may not have full participation. In the Zimbabwean situation, this method 
is limited to urban areas where there is electricity. Though electricity is available in some rural 
areas, the equipment may not be easily accessible. Again, using this method requires that the user 
have a back-up system, in case there is power failure, as is prevalent in Zimbabwe. The use of 
videotapes and slides accommodates people who leam best using the visual/spatial intelligence. 
Dialogue 

Dialoguing is in direct opposite to the lecture concept. In dialogue, the student is entirely 
engaged in the learning process. He/She has room to ask questions and to disagree with the 
facilitator. In the dialoguing environment, the student feels valued, and not intimidated. It is my 
experience that dialogue induces in me a sense that I am part of the learning and that I can be 
able to contribute to the process. 
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Class/Group Discussion 

The discussion method creates an environment for everyone’s active participation, since 
students are more comfortable in small groups. It also pools ideas and experiences from the 
group. However, the teacher has to prepare specific tasks or questions for a group to work on. In 
class or group discussion, we need to guard against dominance of discussion by few individuals. 
This dominance may hinder others’ participation. The discussion method may involve 
brainstorming that creates the spirit of congeniality. Brainstorming creates listening exercise that 
allows creative thinking for new ideas as one idea spark off other ideas. The teacher using this 
method need to mindful of the fact that the participants may get off the track, and also that the 
method is not practical with many learners. This method may be effective after a presentation, 
film, or experience that needs to be analyzed. More than one multiple intelligence, namely, 
interpersonal, verbal, and visual can be employed with this method. 

Role Playing 

The Role Playing method of teaching brings some positive results. It provides 
opportunity for learners to assume roles of others and thus appreciate another point of view. It 
allows for exploration of solutions and provides opportunity to practice skills. Again, the method 
introduces problem situations dramatically. However, some learners may be too self-conscious, 
and may feel threatened. Role playing is not appropriate for large groups. In this method, the 
teacher must give very clear instructions as well as define problem situations and roles clearly. 
The use of role playing appeals more to interpersonal intelligence. It may include the musical 
intelligence if it involves music. 
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Case Studies 


The Case Study method of teaching demands thorough preparation on the part of the 
teacher. This involves choosing a clearly defined case. The Case Study method provides the 
learners with the opportunity to deal with real situations that they encounter in life experiences. It 
allows for exploration of solutions for complex issues. The learner who participates in case 
studies develops analytical and problem-solving skills. In addition, the learner gets an 
opportunity to apply new knowledge. However, the teacher should note the fact that the 
participants/leamers may not see the relevance of the case to their own situations. The use of the 
case study method accommodates the interests of people in the logical/mathematical intelligence, 
as well as those inclined to the intrapersonal intelligence. 

Other Methods 

Other methods that teachers can use for effective learning are those used by Jesus. These 
include story-telling; question and answer and the use of Scriptures. 

A Practical Guide to the Teacher/Pastor 

The purpose of these guidelines is to provide the teacher/pastor, with some basic ideas to 
effectively go about the process of instructing candidates for membership in the local churches. 
We appreciate the fact that we operate on different levels in the manner in which we prepare 
people for baptism and confirmation. I encourage pastors and Christian educators to start from 
where they are and make use of those guidelines that are helpful within their contexts. The 
guidelines should not be rigid rules. The main idea is for pastors/teachers to lead the teaching 
process starting from somewhere. 
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Venue 


Provide space where candidates will be able to meet for lessons at the appointed time. In 
some cases, it is difficult to find convenient space. However, be innovative and creative, and find 
a suitable venue conducive to the learning environment. You may use a school classroom, the 
church office, or the sanctuary if you lack facilities. Prepare the room in the manner that suit the 
theme of the day. Sitting in a circle is recommended as a symbol of unity and togetherness. 

Day and Time 

Choose a suitable day and time convenient to both you and the candidates. It is advisable 
to consult with the candidates before you announce the meeting days and times. Make sure you 
maintain consistency. Cancel classes only when there is an emergency or it is inevitable to do so. 
Preparation 

Please, take time prior to the sessions to thoroughly prepare. The candidates will value 
the sessions if they discover that you put effort into them. Have all your materials ready. 
Commitment 

Enlist the candidates and seek their commitment to complete the series of lessons. Make 
it a rule that no one is processed into baptism and confirmation without attending the 
instructional classes. This has been the major weakness in the Zimbabwean situation. In as much 
as commitment is a requirement for the candidates, instruction is also called for on the part of the 
pastor/teacher. 

Punctuality 

Put maximum effort to punctuality. Discuss with the candidates on how to enforce 
punctuality. Do your part by starting and ending on the agreed time. The sessions are designed to 
last for a maximum duration of an hour and half. 
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Register of Attendance 

Keep a register of attendance. Announce during your consultative meetings (prior to the 
first session) that missing sessions without acceptable reason will result in dropping the 
candidate from class. Checking register at the beginning of a class may be an incentive for 
punctuality. 

Knowing Your Candidates 

Make an effort to know all your candidates personally by name. We assume that you now 
know their background. Be conscious of the fact that your candidates come to the class on 
different levels in regards to age, education, political affiliations, social and economic status, and 
faith. 

Summary 

This chapter is meant to equip the pastors with some teaching methods. These are well 
explained using the seven multiple intelligences. The multiple intelligences are verbal, visual, 
logical, body, musical, interpersonal and intrapersonal. Teaching methods that are mentioned in 
this chapter includes lecture, dialogue, group discussions, role-playing, and use of case studies. 
In addition, some practical teaching guides for pastors have been offered. 
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PART TWO: BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 


The rites of Baptism and Confirmation are regarded very highly in many protestant 
denominations. These are practiced regularly in the United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe. The 
growth of the church and the effectiveness of a pastor in a given period is determined by the 
number of people who are baptized and confirmed. The pastor is therefore expected to 
thoroughly induct candidates for baptism and confirmation. It is therefore imperative for 
participants to know the importance of these rites. I will trace baptism in the New Testament 
before stating its importance. This part will also deal with the significance of confirmation and 
how candidates are processed for both baptism and confirmation. 

CHAPTER 7 

BAPTISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The question of baptism is an ongoing debate among the academic circles. There is no 
agreed position regarding its origins, its administration, meaning, essentiality and the concept of 
infant baptism. There has been a wide range of beliefs on the subject of baptism today. Though 
viewed differently, baptism is the most practiced ritual among the Christian family of Catholics, 
Evangelicals, Pentecostals, Independent Churches and Protestants. My Zimbabwean Christian 
community has not been spared the confusion and division brought about by the baptismal rite. It 
is acknowledged however, that confusion, division, and disagreements on baptism has been in 
existence for many years. 

This chapter will make a survey of what the Bible, and particularly the New Testament, 
has to say about Christian baptism. This will help in deeper understanding of this practice. I am 
aware that people have a different interpretation of the biblical texts depending on one’s 
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background and theological standpoint. The biblical texts have been used to justify various 
beliefs and practices. As I explore the New Testament evidence, I will endeavor to apply it to the 
Zimbabwean context. This approach, I believe, suits the Zimbabwean religious community that 
attaches much value to the scriptures. I will not take the scriptures literally though. The areas to 
be discussed in the chapter include the origins of baptism; the baptism of John the Baptist, as 
well as that of Jesus. I will also focus on baptism as we have it in Pauline epistles, in Johannine 
writings, and as referenced in other New Testament writings. I will also explore baptism as 
evidenced in the Acts of Apostles. It is also my intention to discuss the meaning and significance 
of baptism for the Church today. The contentious issue of infant baptism will be discussed in the 
Zimbabwean context, but in light of the biblical texts. This attempt is also intended to provide 
information that will assist in the teaching ministry of the church in Zimbabwe where there is a 
shortage of printed educational material. The information will be more helpful to clergy in 
preparing members for the Christian baptism. Bearing in mind the fact that the majority of the 
intended beneficiaries of this material do not have formal ministerial training, I will make the 
language simple and easy to comprehend. 

Definition 

Scholars have come up with differing definitions of baptism. The Westminster Dictionary 
of Theological Terms refers to baptism as “Initiation into the Christian faith through a worship 
ceremony in which water is applied by sprinkling, pouring or immersion while Trinitarian 
formula is spoken.” 68 This to me represents baptism in a practical sense. Others define baptism 
by its function. In his article on “Baptism” in the Zondervan Pictorial Encyclopedia of the Bible, 
Paul Jewett defines Christian baptism as an “initiatory washing in the water in the name of the 

68 Donald K. McKim, Westminister Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 
1996), 25. 
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Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit which the risen Lord commissioned His apostles to 
administer to all his followers as a mark of their discipleship.” 69 It is not refuted that baptism is a 
rite of entry into the Christian Faith community. 

The words baptize, baptized, and baptism appear in the New Testament ninety-two times 
in eighty verses. Though baptism is synonymous with water, in fourteen of the verses, baptism 
obviously does not refer to water (for ex., Matt. 3:11; 20:22, 23). The mode of baptism is clearly 
water in ten of the verses (Matt. 3:16, Mark 1:8). Water is strongly implied by the context in five 
instances (Mark 1:5, Acts 8:36, 38; 22:16). In other cases water is being alluded to by context. 
The word that has come info our English Bibles as “baptism” comes from the Greek word 
baptize meaning to “immerse, dip, or to submerge.” I also subscribe to John Macquarrie’s 
description of baptism as “a sacrament of initiation to be understood as the outward, visible form 

70 

which serves as a vehicle and protection for the process of entry into the Christian life.” 
Baptism is therefore a demonstration of faith in Jesus Christ. Belief comes first, the baptism as a 
sign to demonstrate the new decision. Throughout the New Testament baptism is regarded as an 
outward sign that a believer has entered into the realities of the New Covenant that Jesus sealed 
with his death. 

The Origins of Baptism 

The question that many people ask is where the idea of Christian baptism came from. 
Again, this is another area where scholars have differing opinions and have no conclusive 
agreement. It is argued that the world in which early Christianity developed had much influence 
on the new religion and its practices (baptism included). What is common though is the idea that 
the history of Christian baptism goes beyond Christianity, and that baptism was practiced by 

69 Cited in The Zondervan Pictorial Encyclopedia of the Bible, ed. Merrill Chapin Tenney (Grand Rapids: 

Zondervan, 1976), vol. 1. 

70 John Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology, 2 nd ed. (New York: Scribner’s, 1977), 459. 
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other faith religions. However, the history of baptism has been traced back to mystery cults in 
Greece and Rome, to Jewish practices, and to the ministry of John the Baptist. 

According to Hugh Thompson Kerr, baptism was “widely used in ethnic faiths and was 
practiced in Rome among Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs and Parsis.” 71 The old religions of the 
mystery cults offered deeper spiritual experience in Greece and Rome. Kerr asserts that people 
were accepted ceremoniously through baptism, to identify and be able to participate in their 
activities. He further asserts that these mystery cults demanded repentance and full confession of 
sins before the candidate was bathed in pure water to earn his/her membership. 72 

Since the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, some scholars have suggested a connection 
between Christian baptism and the washings practiced by the Qumran community and other sects 
that made their home along the Jordan River and in the region of the Dead Sea. But while the 
confession of sin was associated with the washings, it appears that they made more of the actual 
cleansing value of the water than we find in the New Testament. They frequently repeated these 
baptisms to cleanse themselves of ritual impurities. When we first encounter baptism in the New 
Testament it is one-time initiatory immersion that has significance beyond mere ceremonial 
purity. 

Other scholars point in the direction of Jewish proselyte baptism that was required of 
Gentiles who wanted to convert to Judaism. The Gentiles who sought fellowship in Jewish 
religion were to undergo a ceremony of initiation through baptism. This was therefore one of the 
three rites in which people had to participate. The other two are circumcision and sacrifice. After 
being circumcised, and prior to their first act of worship or sacrifice, they were immersed in 
water. Kerr indicates how this baptism was carried out when he states: “After circumcision the 

71 Hugh John Kerr, The Christian Sacraments (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1944), 40. 

72 Kerr, 40. 
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man was taken to the bath, and while he stood in the water the rabbis recited in his hearing some 
of the commandments of the Jewish law, and then, after being completely immersed in water, he 
came forth a new creature into the fellowship of the faithful.” However, there is no conclusive 
proof that proselyte baptism existed in the early first century and some scholars question whether 
it was ever practiced before the rise of Christianity. Whatever the exact situation, in the gospels 
and in the early chapters of Acts, it is not Gentiles, but Jews who were being baptized upon 
confession of their sins, even though they were already circumcised members of the covenant 
people of God. 

The historical fact that baptism was practiced by groups like Qumran covenanters and 
possibly by the Jews at the beginning of the first century, in the region of Palestine, tells that 
baptism existed prior to the New Testament as a ritual act with religious significance. D. A 
Carson suggests that in this way, baptism was just like circumcision in the Old Testament. 
Abraham was not the first man to be circumcised because, according to some scholars, 
circumcision was widely practiced in that part of the world before he came on the scene. What 
God did with circumcision in relation to Abraham was to invest it with covenantal significance. 
In other words, God took the existing practice and used it to teach spiritual truths to Abraham 
and his descendants. In the start of the New Testament we find God doing the same thing with 
baptism. God took an existing practice and invested it with new meaning and this is why 
baptism, as we find it in the New Testament, is different from the other water rites that were part 
of the surrounding religious culture. 74 


73 Kerr, 43. 

74 See D. A. Carson, The Expositor's Bible Commentary: with the New International Version of the Holy Bible, 
Vol. 8: Matthew, Mark, Luke (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1984). 
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The Baptism of John The Baptist 


Baptism in the New Testament begins with the ministry of John the Baptist in the Jordan. 
In my close study of the gospels, I discovered that all the synoptic gospels have a record of John 
the Baptist’s ministry. Matthew reports of John preaching repentance, forgiveness of sins; and 
him carry out the act of baptism in the river Jordan (Matt. 3: 1-17). Mark begins his account of 
Jesus’ ministry by describing devout Israelites streaming out to the Jordan River to be baptized 
by John (Mark 1:2-6). Apart from the genealogy of Jesus, Luke devotes the entire third chapter 
to John’s preaching and practicing baptism (Luke 3:1-22). 

Mark portrays John the Baptist as fulfilling the prophecy in Isaiah as one to come as a 
forerunner to Jesus (Markl: 2-3). The appearance of John as fulfillment of the words of prophecy 
as recorded in Isaiah is also reported in other synoptic gospels (Luke 3:4-6; Matt. 3:3). However, 
in the fourth gospel it is John himself, who after being asked who he was, referred to himself as, 
“the voice of the one crying in the wilderness...” (John 1:23). 75 The fact that John lived in the 
wilderness and that he regarded himself as the forerunner of the one to come qualifies him to be 
the one referenced in Isaiah 40:3-4. It is not disputed that the gospel writers present him as the 
prophet who was especially prepared and called by God to set the stage for the coming of the 
long awaited Messiah. According to W. F. Flemington, John’s dress and food fits the description 
of Old Testament prophets (2 Kings 1:8; Zechariah 13:4). 76 

There is evidence that John’s message was eschatological. His message was always 
pointing to the one who was to come. In relation and in agreement to that, all the four gospels 
report John’s messianic preaching. 77 John refused to be referred to as the Messiah, and insisted 
the Messiah was yet to come (Luke 3:15; Mark 1:7-8; Matt. 3:11). In all the passages referenced 

75 All biblical quotations are taken from the New Revised Standard Version, unless stated otherwise. 

76 W. F. Flemington, The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism (SPCK: London, 1957), 14. 

77 Matt. 3:11-12; Mark 1:7-8; Luke 3: 15-18; John 1:24-28. 
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above, John announced the one to come as more powerful than him, and that he was to baptize 
with the Holy Spirit. John therefore minimized himself to lift the one to come after him. John’s 
preaching was always connected with the proclamation of the Kingdom of God (Matt. 3:2). He 
warned people of the judgment that was to come. 

In relation with the eschatological tone, John’s baptism came with a message of 
repentance. The people’s repentance was in preparation of the Lord’s coming (Matt. 3:30. The 
diagram below indicates the ministry of John in relation to the message of repentance and the 
forgiveness of sins. Paul confirmed the baptism of John as that of repentance and calling the 
people to believe in Jesus who was to come after him (Acts 19:4). The gospels agree that the 
people who came to listen to John and who participated in John’s baptism were from the regions 
of Judea and Jerusalem (Mark 1:5; Matt. 3:5). Matthew goes on to mention the groups by name 
as Pharisees and Sadducees while Luke gives reference to Abraham. This is a clear indication 
that the ministry of John the Baptist was targeted to the Jews. As indicated by Beasely-Murray, 
John preached the message of repentance to reject the idea of a Jew’s right to the Messiah’s 
kingdom on the basis of being a Jew. 78 Quoting Brandt, Beasely-Murray was persuaded to accept 
the notion that John’s baptism of repentance was an act of penance in comparison with the 
“frequent conjunction of fasting, sack-cloth and ashes and repentance in Judaism.” 79 However, 
the fourth gospel is the only one that does not record the preaching of repentance. 

Those who flocked to hear John’s preaching were convinced and asked what they should 
do in turn (Luke 3:10). This is important to the meaning of baptism in that it was never forced 
but was voluntarily offered. The fact that baptism was voluntary connotes the idea that it was 
targeted at individuals rather than a group. The people came, listened to the preaching, and were 

78 G. R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism in the New Testament (London: Macmillan, 1962), 33. 

79 Beasley-Murray, 33. 
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baptized after conviction. For Kerr, the rite of baptism by John was a symbol of cleansing. It 

80 

symbolizes “the washing away of the past, and rebirth of Israel’s covenant relationship.” 


REFERENCE 

COMMENTS 

Matthew 3:5-6 

Jews baptized by him in the Jordan as they 


confessed their sins. 

Matthew 3:11 

Baptism of repentance 

Mark 1:4-6 

“...a baptism of repentance for the 

Luke 3:13 

forgiveness of sins.” 

Luke 3:1-18 

Signs of true repentance 

Luke 7: 29-30 

Effects of John’s baptism 


Jesus and Baptism 

We cannot do justice to the subject of Christian Baptism without discussing its relation to 
Jesus. There is need to know what Jesus said about baptism, and why he was baptized. The 
indication in the New Testament is that Jesus did not say much about this rite. However, it is an 
established historical fact that Jesus was baptized by John the Baptist. Kerr states that the 
ministry of John the Baptist marks the beginning of the story of Jesus’ life. “When the New 
Testament opens, before Jesus began his ministry, before the gospel was preached, baptism by 
water was being administered.” All the synoptic gospels give a report of the act of Jesus’ 
baptism. The narration in Mark (1:9-11) is similar to the one in Luke (3:21-23). These two 
accounts are different from the one in Matthew only as it relates to the background information. 

80 Kerr, 44. 

81 Kerr, 39. 
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In Matthew, and prior to the act of baptism, John objected to Jesus’ baptism citing that he was 
not worthy to perform the rite on him (Matt. 3:13-15). 

The baptism of Jesus by John raises some theological questions. If John’s baptism was of 
repentance for the forgiveness of sin, does it mean that Jesus was a sinner? If Jesus was to 
baptize with fire and spirit, why did he submit to water baptism? These are genuine questions 
whose answers an ordinary Christian might want to know. The fact that Jesus submitted to 
John’s baptism of repentance and the forgiveness of sins, did not mean that Jesus was a sinner. 
Scripture indicates that when Jesus came to be baptized by John, the baptizer recognized his 
sinless ness and hesitated (Matt. 3:13-14). Jesus urged him to proceed because he had come as 
the servant of the Lord to do his will, which included identifying himself with the people he had 
come to save from their sins. This was exactly what he did when he allowed John to baptize him. 
Luke tells us that he came to be baptized when all had received their baptism (3:21). They were 
being baptized as an expression of their repentance and desire for forgiveness. They were also 
being baptized in preparation for the ministry of the Greater One who was to come to prune and 
winnow his people (Matt. 3:10,12; Luke 3:9,17) and to purify them with a baptism of the Spirit 
and fire (Matt. 3:11; Luke 3:16). Jesus stood among them because they were typical of the 
people he had come to save. Through the act of baptism, Jesus identifies with the sinners; and he 
does it as an act of obedience to his father. 

The baptism of Jesus was understood as his messianic anointing (Acts 10:38). In Jesus’ 
baptism, the Holy Spirit descended upon him and a voice was heard to confirm him as the son of 
God (Matt. 3:16; Mark 1:10; Luke 3: 21-22). While others take the appearance of the Holy Spirit 
unto Jesus at his baptism as a model of Christian baptism, which imparts the Spirit, it can also 
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mean the fulfillment of John’s preaching. Since Jesus was to baptize with Spirit, it must have 
been evident in him. 

The baptism of Jesus by John also marks the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. After the 
baptism, and after the temptation, he, like John, began to preach about the need for repentance in 
light of the nearness of the kingdom of God (Matt. 4:12-17; Mark 1: 14-15; Luke 4:14-15). At 
this time he began to gather a group of disciples, some of whom had already been baptized by 
John. In the temple in Nazareth, Jesus announced his purpose of coming as bringing the good 
news to the poor, proclaiming release to the captives bringing recovery of sight to the blind, 
freeing the oppressed, and proclaiming the year of the Lord (Luke 4: 18-19). Jesus mentioned 
that he was to do these things because of the anointment of the Spirit (which he got at baptism). 

Before John was thrown in prison, and for a while, Jesus and John were preaching and 
baptizing together (though according to John 2:2 it was not Jesus but his disciples who were 
baptizing), in the same region ( John 3:22-23). Jesus’ own baptism by John, the overlap in their 
ministries, the similarities in their message ( Matt. 3:2; 4:17; 10:7), and what appears to be 
echoes of John in Jesus’ own words ( Matt. 7:16, 19; 12:34; 13:30; 23:33; 8:10-12), all serve to 
tie the baptism of John to the early form of “ Christian” baptism that Jesus’ own disciples 
administered at the beginning of his earthly mission. After John was put in prison, we do not 
have a record of continuing baptism by Jesus and or his disciples. Does this mean that the twelve 
and the seventy, who were sent by Jesus, were not sent to baptize? Baptism could not have been 
their primary objective in Jesus’ presence as it is now in his physical absence. It could also be 
that all of the disciples’ acts (including baptism) were not recorded. 
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The scripture attributed to Jesus in the diagram below relates to Jesus and baptism. 


Reference 

Comment 

Matthew 19:14 

“ Let the children come to me...” is 

sometimes used to justify infant baptism. 

Matthew 28: 18-20 

The Great Commission- “Go therefore and 

make disciples of all nations, baptizing 

them....” 

Mark 16: 15-18 

“The one who believes and is baptized will 

be saved...” infers that belief precedes 

baptism. Some view this verse as 

invalidating infant baptism. 

John 3: 1-8 

“... no one can enter the kingdom of God 

without being bom of water and Spirit” is 

sometimes used to justify the view that 

Jesus approves water baptism and that it is 

necessary for salvation. 


Baptism in the Apostolic Era 

The New Testament evidence covering the Apostolic Era is found mostly in the book of 
the Acts of the Apostles. This is the period that begins with the ascension of Jesus and the 
founding of the Church at Pentecost. While some scholars prefer to start with the study of 
baptism in the Pauline literature on the grounds of the dates of composition, the evidence of 
baptism in Acts give us a smooth historical picture of events and practices (including baptism) 
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that are pre-Pauline Christianity. My focus shall be limited to the reports in Luke’s account of 
the book of Acts. 

As indicated above, not much is heard about the relation of Jesus and baptism until the 
commissioning of his disciples since the evidence of his baptism by John. The practice of 
baptism was evident in the early church during the Apostolic Era after Jesus’ commissioning of 
the disciples. In this commission, Jesus directed the disciples to, among other things, baptize. 
Shortly before his ascension, Jesus commanded, “ Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded you” (Matt. 28:19-20). 

The water baptisms that are mentioned in the book of Acts are preceded by the act of 
repentance. After the people were convicted by the preaching of Peter at Pentecost, and after 
enquiry, Peter directed that they repent and be baptized (Acts 2:38). Three thousand people who 
welcomed Peter’s message were baptized that day (Acts 8:41). Philip preached the good news of 
Jesus Christ in the land of Samaria convincing men and women including Simon the magician 
(Acts 8: 4-13). We are informed that after their conviction, they subjected themselves to baptism. 
Again, Philip baptized the Ethiopian Eunuch after proclaiming the good news to him (Acts 8: 28- 
38). Though his repentance is not explicitly mentioned, his question in verse 36, “See, here is 
water! What is to prevent my being baptized?” is an indication of his change of heart and 
repentance. Paul himself was subjected to baptism by Annanias three days after his Damascus 
conversion experience (Acts 9:17-19). There is a record in Acts, of Gentiles who received water 
baptism after the preaching of Peter (Acts 10:44-48). It is interesting to note that this baptismal 
event sparked some controversy that demanded Peter’s explanation (Acts 11:1-18). It should be 
noted, however, that this was among the first baptism events to be effected on Gentiles. 
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The Apostolic era as evidenced in the book of Acts, has a record of household baptisms. 
This begins with the baptism of Lydia and her household (Acts 16:14-15), followed by the jailer 
whom, in response to his question, Paul and Silas admonished to believe on Jesus for salvation 
(Acts 16:29-34). These household baptisms have been used to justify infant baptism. Prior to the 
household baptisms is the event of Cornelius’ baptism together with the gathering of Gentiles 
that were in the house. Peter did not find reason why they could not receive water baptism if they 
believed and had received the Holy Spirit (Acts 10:44-48). 

Though it is not always the case, Flemington rightly observed the association between 
baptism, laying of hands, and the reception of the Holy Spirit. He writes, “...there is the link 
between baptism in the name of the Lord Jesus, the laying on of hands and the reception of the 
Holy Spirit.” 82 In most cases, the laying of hands is synonymous with the reception of the Holy 
Spirit (Acts 19:1-7; 8:12, 14-17). This assertion is also true of Cornelius baptism mentioned 
above. The baptism of the Holy Spirit is in fulfillment of what John the Baptist, and Jesus had 
talked about. John always proclaimed about the one after him who was to baptize with Spirit and 
fire (Mark 1:8; Matt. 3:11; Luke 3:16). Before his ascension to heaven, Jesus implicitly hinted at 
the necessity of the baptism in both water and Spirit (1:4-5). The use of the name of Jesus Christ 
shows the identity between the convert or the baptized, with Jesus. It is also an indication that the 

. . o i 

baptized owes his/her allegiance to Christ. 

Pauline Thought on Baptism 

This part focuses on Paul’s thoughts about baptism as found in his epistles and the 
Pauline Corpus. Baptism is one of the institutions that he inherited from those who came before 
him in Christ, and he passed it on to the Gentile churches that he founded in his mission. Paul’s 

82 Flemington, 40. 

83 Flemington, 45. 
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address to the Corinthians shows to me that Paul took for granted that all believers were 
baptized. “Has Christ been divided? I thank God that I baptized none of you except Crispus and 
Gaias, so that no one can say that you were baptized in my name” (1 Cor. 1:13-15). Though he 
was addressing the division that was rocking the Church, the tone of Paul’s speech indicates that 
all in this church might have passed through some kind of baptism, hence his assertion that he 
baptized none of them. As indicated above, Paul, like other converts experienced in the water 
baptism (Acts 9:18). This took place after his conversion on the way to persecute the Christian 
Church in Damascus. Paul later gave an account of his experiences that led to his baptism and 
the washing away of his sins (Acts 22: 12-16). It is interesting to note that Paul associated his 
baptism with that of others. Addressing the Roman church, Paul writes, “all of us who have been 
baptized into Christ Jesus ...”( Rom. 6:3), and to the Corinthians, “For in one Spirit we were all 
baptized into one body ...”( 1 Cor. 12:13). Paul uses an inclusive language in reference to all 
Christians. 

It also appears that Paul had an integration of water baptism with the baptism of the 
Spirit. In the city of Corinth, Paul met the believers and asked them whether they had received 
the Holy Spirit. Like Appolos, they knew something about Jesus but were ignorant of the 
Christian rite of baptism in the name of Jesus. The Holy Spirit came on them when Paul baptized 
them and laid his hands on them. This indicates that, for Paul, baptism was incomplete until there 
was the pouring of the Holy Spirit. According to Paul, baptism brings unity to all the believers 
since they were baptized into one body through one Spirit (1 Cor. 12:13). Regardless of 
nationality and race the baptism in Spirit makes the baptized no better than others. In this regard, 
Christ himself is the baptizer, in fulfillment of the prophecy of John the Baptist (Mark 1:8; John 
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1:33), and in fulfillment of what Christ himself said about baptism (Acts 1:5; 11:16). The 
baptism in Spirit enables the individual believer in Christ to be incorporated into Christ’s body. 

Paul further sees baptism as identification with Christ. Through baptism, believers are 
associated with Jesus Christ’s death and resurrection (Rom. 6:3-5). Paul uses the common 
experience of believers being baptized as a picture of being identified with Jesus Christ. Water 
baptism is a symbol of spiritual union of Christ and the believer. When a person trusts Christ, he 
or she is incorporated into, united to, Jesus Christ, which includes being united to his death. If 
the believer’s identification with Christ means being identified with his death, then it logically 
follows that the believer also identifies with Jesus’ resurrection. Oscar Cullman sees the 

OA 

participation in baptism as “being planted with the dead and risen Christ.” This shows the 
identification of the baptized with Christ. 

In the sixth chapter of the letter to the Romans, Paul seems to be giving virtues to those 
who decide to identify with Christ. They were not to continue living in sin as a way to show their 
new way of life (Rom. 6:6-11). The immersion of the believer in water simulated the burial of 
Jesus while the emergence from the water imitated Jesus’ resurrection. Baptism is therefore an 
indication of the believer’s “death to the old order and their rising to the new order.” This 
indicates that they are to conform to the demands of the new life as represented by resurrection. 
This could be equated to repentance in John’s baptism. 

Some people minimize the importance of baptism when they refer to Paul’s comments to 
the Corinthians when he said, “I am thankful that I baptized non of you except Crispus and 
Gaius; lest any one should say that you were baptized in my name. (I did baptize also the 
household of Stephanas. Beyond that, I do not know whether I baptized anyone else.) For Christ 

84 Oscar Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament, trans. J. K. S. Reid (London: SCM Press, 1950), 30. 

85 F. F Bruce, Paul: Apostle of the Heart Set Free (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1983), 282. 
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did not send me to baptize but to preach the gospel, and not with eloquent wisdom, lest the cross 
of Christ be emptied of its power” (1 Cor. 1:14-17). This text must be taken in its context; that of 
divisions in the Church along the personalities of Paul, Apollos, and Cephas (1 Cor. 1:10-12) 
Paul is not belittling baptism, neither is he condemning it. Paul must have left the work of 
baptism to other people, which move he implicitly applauds because it led him to avoid the 
charge of having established his own church. 86 

Baptism in Johannine Writings 

It has generally been accepted by scholars that the author of the Fourth Gospel is the one 
who wrote the Johannine epistles. As noted by Beasley-Murray, those who oppose “the common 
authorship would agree that the First Epistle represents the view of the Johannine school.” The 
writings referred to in regard to the rite of Christian Baptism are the gospel of John, and 1 John. 

As indicated earlier, the fourth gospel does not give prominence to the ministry of John 
the Baptist. Differing from other evangelists, John does not give a narration of the baptism of 
Jesus by the Baptist. The reason could be that he did not want John to overshadow Jesus’ 
ministry. He only alludes to Jesus’ baptism (John 1:32) in order to give emphasis to the coming 
down of the Holy Spirit on Jesus. Beasley-Murray notes the link between baptism and the death 
of Jesus when John referred to Jesus as the Lamb of God, “Behold, the Lamb of God, who takes 

away the sin of the world!” (1:29). He arrived at this conclusion after noting that Jesus’ baptism 

88 

comes after “the description of the Lamb.” 

The passage in which John refers to the significance of baptism (though indirectly), 
relates to Jesus’ discourse with Nicodemus (John 3:3-5). The word “water” in verse 6 is regarded 
as a reference to the Christian baptism. As if to indicate that he was the one that John the Baptist 

86 F. F. Bruce, 282. 

87 Beasley-Murray, 220. 

88 Beasley-Murray, 218. 
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talked about, Jesus points to the significance of the Spirit (3:5-6). Jesus’ statement, “no one can 
see the kingdom of God without being bom from the above ” 89 (3:3), seem to indicate that that 
which comes from above is the Spirit, as was witnessed at his baptism. A person is therefore 
“bom from above” when he or she participates in water baptism as well as being a recipient of 
the Spirit. 

The other passage where John alludes to baptism is the first epistle (1 John 5:5-8). John 
could have written wanting to correct the false teaching about Jesus. According to W.F. 
Flemington, Docetism did not believe that though Jesus was baptized, he suffered death on the 
cross and that Crucifixion was in any way related to salvation. 90 They did not believe Jesus had a 
body of flesh and blood, and that he died. In his report about the Crucifixion, John the Evangelist 
mentions a soldier piercing Jesus’ side with a spear resulting in blood and water coming out 
(John 19:34). John could have given this report to prove the humanity of Jesus, which was 
denied by the false teachings. In the epistle, the author wanted to prove the unity of Jesus and 
Christ. Christ as manifested in the Spirit at baptism was one with Jesus. This Christ was also 
present in Jesus at Crucifixion. If the observation above is correct, John is in agreement with 
Paul in relating the rite of baptism with the death of Christ on the cross. Jesus was therefore in a 
position to be the Messiah through his baptism with the Holy Spirit. 

Baptism in the Early Church 

Many faith traditions including Christianity attach much value to the rite of baptism. The 
practice of baptism, as revealed in the New Testament, is not an act that began with the Church 
today. The rite was ever in existence from the apostolic era to the present times. Though 
denominations differ on the mode and method of baptism, its meaning is never minimized. In the 

89 Underlining is mine. 

90 Flemington, 88. 
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Zimbabwean context, baptism has been regarded highly since it is taken seriously by both the 
institution of the church, and the Christians in general. Baptism was never taken lightly by the 
early Christianity. 

The candidates for baptism were fully prepared as they underwent three years of 
instruction before participation in the rite. 91 During the period of instruction they were regarded 
as catechumens. Baptism took place during Easter. David Chidester narrates stages taken by the 
candidates until the actual baptism. Following three years of instruction, they were separated 
from the community, and ritually exorcised by the Church leaders and the Bishop. They were 
declared ready for baptism on the last week, after bathing on a Thursday, fasting on Friday, 
going through the last exorcism by the Bishop, and finally, participating in the Saturday vigil. 92 
On the day of baptism, the initiates stood naked, and were anointed with oil signifying 
acceptance of the anointed Christ. Nakedness is reported as having been part of “contemporary 
Jewish practice of baptizing converts” 93 The baptized were fully instructed in faith, were taught 
the Lord’s Prayer, and memorized the creeds. Just as water baptism was meaningful in early 
Christian times; it is still very meaningful today. 

Summary 

Baptism is defined as a sacrament which demonstrates one’s faith in Jesus Christ. Baptism has 
been traced in the New Testament beginning with the practice of John the Baptist in the river 
Jordan. This chapter enumerates baptism during the early church and as found in the Johannine 
and Pauline writings. 


91 Kerr, 34. 

92 David Chidester, Christianity: A Global History (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 2001), 63. 

93 Chidester, 64. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE MEANING/SIGNIFICANCE OF BAPTISM AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 

Since baptism is highly valued, it is pertinent that those who participate in it know its 
meaning and significance as well as they should be familiar with issues pertaining to its 
administration. People should not get baptized for the sake of it, but should know fully why they 
take part in the rite. 

The Meaning of Baptism 

For a long time, candidates for baptism have been denied knowledge on the meaning and 
significance of the rite that they participate in. The following suggestions are not exhaustive, but 
do reflect the fundamentals of baptism. 

Baptism as a Sacrament 

In Zimbabwe, most churches regard baptism as a sacrament. The Catholic Tradition in 
the country recognizes seven sacraments while Protestant Churches observe only two. Those 
who recognize two sacraments inherited the idea from Martin Luther and John Calvin, who, 
when they broke away from the Roman Catholic Church, kept only baptism and Holy 
Communion as sacraments. As a sacrament, baptism is viewed as a means of grace. A sacrament 
is qualified by its being a vehicle for salvation. Baptism makes a person a child of God’s 
kingdom, and sets his/her feet in the way of salvation. In baptism, God makes the initiation and 
human respond to God’s activity of salvation. Baptism, as a sacrament, is an act of acceptance 
where we recognize and participate in the grace-filled life that God offers us 
Baptism as Entrance into the Church 

Baptism is generally agreed to as a rite of entrance into the Christian Church. The Book of 
Discipline of the United Methodist Church confirms baptism as entrance into the Church 
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(paragraph 127, 2000 edition). Through the act of baptism, a person is initiated into a new 
society, the Christian Church. Baptism is the believer’s first act of faith. The baptized, through 
the act, is confirmed as one of the followers of Christ, thereby, joining the company of the 
faithful. He/She therefore, becomes a member, not of a particular denomination, but of the 
Christian community. It is believed and agreed that a person gets initiated first and foremost, into 
the one catholic and universal Church, enabling him/her to participate in the uniting bond 
throughout Christendom. The Zimbabwean extended family concept makes this possible and 
easy to accept. Children bom of brothers and or cousins are in the Zimbabwean Shona not 
regarded as cousins. Culturally, they are seen or referred to as ones without any differentiation. 
In fact, there is no such distinction since they relate to each other as real brothers and sisters 
united by the same blood and identified by the same second name. The baptized are members of 
the same Christian family that are bound by the blood of Christ. 

Baptism as a Sign of Repentance 

Though still debatable in the academic circles, the sacrament of Christian Baptism may 
have taken its roots from proselyte baptisms. This entailed repentance and full confession of sins 
as pre-requisite to gaining membership. John the Baptist called upon people who came to listen 
to him, to be baptized as a way of renouncing their old way of life (Matt. 3:7-10; Luke 3:7-9). 
Closely associated to repentance is the call to renounce sin. Baptism is therefore an 
acknowledgement of sin, and the movement toward the life of grace and reconciliation. 94 It 
should therefore be an occasion of confession, which should be natural. Migliore describes it as 
“washing of a sin-stained life,” that calls for the baptized to have a new beginning and 


94 Macquarrie, 459. 
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orientation. 95 The language of repentance is not a difficult concept in Zimbabwe since people get 
converted from the other faith belief to Christianity. A baptized believer is easily distinguished 
by his/her change of life including their beliefs, relationships, and behavior. Baptism therefore 
becomes an external sign that is a reflection of the inner change. 

Baptism as Identification with Christ 

Baptism is a sign of identifying with Christ. As evidenced in the beginnings of the 
Christian Church, and as reported in the book of Acts, baptism was always administered in the 
name of the Lord Jesus (Acts 2:38; 8:16; 10:48; 19:5). This made the difference between 
Christian baptism and other baptisms. Paul used baptism to speak about the believer’s 
identification with Christ (Romans 6:1-5). We are baptized into His death, buried and raised 
again with Christ. As a ceremonial act instituted by Christ (Matt. 28:19) and practiced by the 
apostles, baptism depicts a believer’s union and identification in his death, burial, and 
resurrection. Just as a cloth dipped in dye absorbs the color of the dye, so a person immersed in 
Christ should take on the nature of Christ. Jesus was acknowledged Son of God at baptism as 
recorded in Mark 1:11 and Matt. 3:17, so we in him become sons and daughters of God by faith 
(Gal. 3:26-27). Most acts of baptism are done during Easter period to show the identity with 
Christ’s death and resurrection. 

Baptism and the Holy Spirit 

In reference to Acts 2:38 in which Peter called the new believers to baptism for the 
remission of sin and the receiving of the Holy Spirit, Macquarrie writes, “to be baptized means 
normally to receive the Holy Spirit.” 96 This exploration of baptism in the New Testament shows 
that baptism is related to the activity of the Holy Spirit. Since the character of the Church is that 

95 Daniel L. Migliore, Faith Seeking Understanding: An Introduction to Christian Theology (Grand Rapids: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1991), 215. 

96 Macquarrie, 460. 
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of a community of the Spirit, it follows that incorporation into the Church is to be received into 
the community of the Spirit. 

In his preaching, John the Baptist mentions that he baptized with water, but the one to 
come after him would baptize with Spirit (Mark 1:8). Even at his baptism, the Spirit, in the form 
of a dove is said to have descended on him (Luke 3:21-22; Mark 1:10; Matt. 3:16). Baptism is 
portrayed as the rebirth or regeneration of the Holy Spirit. 

The Africans, and especially in the Zimbabwean context, strongly believe in a spiritual 
world. Possession of the living by the spirit of the dead is a common occurrence in families. 
While sectors in the world, mostly from the West deny its existence, reality and manifestations 
of these happenings cannot be refuted. When possession takes place, the possessed person adopts 
the behavior and characteristics (including voice projection) of the possessor. A special 
ceremony is organized to officialize this relationship between the possessor and the possessed, as 
well as the communities of both the living and the dead. From this worldview, Christians in 
Zimbabwe have no difficulty in accepting baptism as an occasion where the Holy Spirit takes 
possession of the new believer. The Holy Spirit empowers, regenerates life and guides the 
believer in leading a new life in Christ, just as ancestral spirits are believed to empower and 
guide people traditionally. 

Baptism as a Vocation 

Baptism can be described as a moment of election in which the baptized is called to 
participate in a life-journey of faith. Baptism is therefore “a vocation, or even the ordination” to 
the general ministry of the Church in which its members share. 97 Here we follow the example of 
Jesus Christ who had to wait until his baptism before embarking on His ministry. Baptism 
marked the commitment to his ministry and the beginning of his work. Likewise, Christians 
97 Macquarrie, 460. 
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through the rite of baptism get committed to the ministry of the Church. According to the United 
Methodist Church polity, “All Christians are called through their baptism to this ministry of 
servant hood in the world to the glory of God and for human fulfillment.” 

John Wesley and Baptism 

While many people think of John Wesley as a Methodist, it is very important to note that 
he was bom of an Anglican clergy family. He grew up an Anglican, later became an Anglican 
clergy, and died an Anglican priest. It follows that his theology was grounded in the teachings of 
the Church of England. However, Wesley preached and wrote considerably on baptism, 
especially on infant baptism. He taught that baptism is a good gift of God to the church, a 
significant part of God’s plan of bringing people to salvation. When parents present their 
children for baptism, they avail them (the children) to God’s grace. Wesley argued that 
participation in the sacrament of baptism does not guarantee salvation to anyone. For John 
Wesley, baptism is a part of lifelong process through which God works in our lives. Through his 
teaching on “prevenient grace,” Wesley emphasized the fact that God’s free gift, which we also 
get through baptism, must be responded to and accepted in repentance. 

The Administration of Baptism 

The membership in the Zimbabwean church holds different views on baptism mainly on 
the administrative issues. It is the intention of the following pages to clarify some of the 
contentious issues by explaining why certain things with regards to baptism are done in the 
United Methodist Church. 

Officiating Officer 

The administration of baptism gives meaning to the sacrament. The rite has to be 
performed by another person since one cannot baptize oneself. The question of who performs 
98 The Book of Discipline ofTthe United Methodist Church , 2000, paragraph 25. 
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valid baptism has been with the church since the early days. The church in Corinth seems to have 
been pre-occupied by this question (1 Cor. 1:11-14). Most denominations prefer ordained 
pastoral personnel to administer the sacrament. In the United Methodist tradition, it is the 
preserve of those set apart for the Elder’s Order. Elders are ordained to “a lifetime ministry of 
Service, Sacrament, and Word; and are authorized to administer the sacraments of Baptism and 
Holy Communion.” 99 The Roman Catholic tradition allows a lay person to baptize when a person 
is near death. 100 Those who insist on ordained personnel want to maintain the apostolic 
succession. It is for this reason that those who have been baptized in the independent churches in 
Zimbabwe will be re-baptized in the United Methodist Church. The reason for re-baptizing is 
based on the fact that the Officiating Officers in the independent churches are not in the line of 
the Apostolic Succession. 101 Individuals start their own church and declare themselves leaders 
without the conduct of election. The son mostly inherits the leadership at the death of the 
founder. The pastor in charge of the United Methodist congregation to which the baptized person 
is to be related, should perform the sacrament. Another qualified minister can perform the 
baptism at the invitation of the pastor in charge. 

The Baptismal Mode 

The mode of baptism is the manner in which baptism is administered. There are three 
main modes of baptism that are practiced by many denominations. These are, immersion, 
pouring, and sprinkling. John the Baptist performed baptism through immersion in the river 
Jordan. We are informed through scripture that baptism, from the time of John to the apostolic 
era was carried out in rivers and in homes. It must be noted that the mode of baptism is a 
contentious issue in Zimbabwe with Independent and Pentecostal churches invalidating baptism 

99 Book of Discipline, paragraph 323. 

100 McKim, 25. 

101 Pastors from Independent churches are not trained and are not ordained. 
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by sprinkling and pouring. The youths are the most affected, resulting in them seeking re¬ 
baptism if they were not immersed. Mostly, they end up leaving the church to join the 
Pentecostals. I even sought to be re-baptized during my youthful age, until the pastor fully 
explained to me the meaning of baptism, for the first time. Fortunately for me, I stayed in the 
church. I think that what validates baptism is not the volume of water that one receives, but the 
spirit in which the act is carried out. It becomes meaningless for one to be immersed without 
realizing the full meaning of the rite. 

However, the United Methodist tradition recognizes the three modes of baptism. 
Immersion is permitted on condition there is clean, running water. The ritual for baptism 
demands that the baptized be given the option to choose the mode that he/she feels comfortable 
with. This does not seem to be reality in Zimbabwe since the candidates are not accorded their 
right to choose. They are not even aware that the church accepts immersion. I suggest that 
pastors should be open with the candidates and offer all modes available to the choice of the 
candidate. I also observe that immersion is not made an option since all United Methodist 
sanctuaries in the country have no provision or facilities for immersion. I propose that in the 
future, church planning and building consideration should be given to correcting this oversight. 
Baptismal Formula 

The other controversy that the churches in Zimbabwe have regarding baptism has to do 
with baptismal formula. Baptismal formula refers to the words used in the administration of 
baptism. Other denominations insist that pastors should baptize only in the name of Jesus and 
end there. McKim mentions the Trinitarian as the historic formula used in baptism. These words 
are uttered by the officiating pastor saying, “I baptize you in the name of the Father, and the Son, 
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and of the Holy Spirit.” This utterance takes the focus away from the officiating officer to the 

Godhead. The baptized person is identified more with God the Father, the Son Jesus Christ, and 

the Holy Spirit. At Pentecost, Peter implored his audience to be baptized in the name of Jesus 

Christ (Acts 2:38), while Phillip at Samaria baptized the converts ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus’ 

(Acts 8:16). The same formula was used at baptisms performed at Ephesus (Acts 19:5) and at 

Caesarea (Acts 10:48). The use of the Trinitarian formula should not confuse people since Jesus 

Christ is part of the Godhead, and cannot in anyway be separated from it. Also Jesus, in the great 

commission, directed the disciples to baptize using the Trinitarian formula. 

The Use of Water in Baptism 

Apart from the baptismal formula, the matter used in baptism adds value to the rite. Some 
churches in Zimbabwe use other symbols apart from water, and this has caused confusion among 
our members. For an example, the Salvation Army uses a flag as matter in their practice of 
baptism. However, the majority of churches, Catholics, Protestants, and Pentecostals agree on 
using water for baptism. Water is used as a symbol of cleansing as well as it represents life. 
Those baptized in Christ are cleansed of their sins as they vow to continue leading a clean life. 
As expressed in the ritual for baptism as found in The United Methodist Hymnal, water as a 
symbol to baptism calls to mind numerous images throughout the Bible: 

• The watery chaos from which God formed this magnificent world 

• The water of the Flood in which God saved the righteous Noah, his family, and pairs of 
each of the non-human creatures 

• The water of the Red Sea, through which God delivered the Hebrews from their bondage 
in Egypt 


102 McKim, 25. 
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• The water of the womb in which each person is nurtured before birth 

• The water we drink, lest we “perish in the desert” 

• The water of baptism, cleansing humankind of the taint of sin 

• The water into which Jesus was immersed at his own baptism; an event that inaugurated 
his ministry of reconciliation for all humankind 

It is recommended that the baptismal font be placed at a visible place in sanctuaries to remind 
worshippers of their baptism. 

Summary 

This chapter highlights the meaning and significance of baptism. Baptism has been expressed to 
signify entrance into the church, a sign of repentance, as vocation, and as identity with Christ. 
Baptism is related to the activity of the Holy Spirit. John Wesley’s view of baptism has been 
stated as God’s gift to the church and a lifelong process through which God works in our lives. 
Certain issues regarding the administration of baptism have been explained. These answer 
questions about the officiating officer, baptismal formula and mode, and the use of water. 
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CHAPTER 9 


CONFIRMATION 

Confirmation is practiced in the United Methodist Church globally. Every baptized 
member in the Zimbabwean church looks forward to the period when he/she will be confirmed. 
Participating in the rite of confirmation is regarded as promotion to a higher rank of membership. 
The Pastor’s effectiveness in a local church may be judged by the number of members confirmed 
in a given period of time. It is a requirement that pastors include in their report to the charge 
conference, the number of members received through confirmation. It is my view that the 
importance attached to this rite has not been matched by the training given to the confirmands. 
However, we need to explore the meaning of confirmation, its roots, and purpose/importance in 
the life of the individual member and the church. I lament the failure to expose myself to my 
denominational material on confirmation as these are not available in my context. John Wesley’s 
thoughts on confirmation would have been more helpful. 

What is Confirmation? 

In the United Methodist Church, confirmation is regarded as the process of accepting 
people into full membership of the church. This practice follows the act of Baptism for persons 
above the age of twelve. In the American context, most people are baptized in their infancy, 
and are prepared for confirmation at sixth or seventh grade. Confirmation can therefore be 
referred to as the completion of infant baptism and joining the church through the professing of 
faith. 

To confirm means to strengthen. In Confirmation, our faith is deepened and strengthened, 
and through this rite we are more perfectly bonded to Christ and his Church. It is the 

103 This is in reference to the Zimbabwean church. 
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demonstration of a person’s commitment to the Christian faith and the expression of a desire to 
serve God through a particular denomination. 

Sometime United Methodists use the word Confirmation as reference to the class or 
preparatory time before the ritual of Confirmation. This time or group experience should more 
accurately be called “confirmation class”. 

Its Biblical Roots 

The earliest ancestors in faith did not distinguish Confirmation from Baptism. The 
apostles presiding over the little community baptized new members, anointed them with oil and 
offered them the Eucharist/ Communion for the first time in one rite of initiation. The Bible does 
not explicitly indicate the rite of confirmation. However, Confirmation is a development of 
doctrine and ritual in the Church. 

Biblically, the roots of Confirmation are found especially in the Book of Acts of the 
Apostles. We read in Acts 8:14-17, “Now when the apostles who were at Jerusalem heard that 
Samaria had received the Word of God, they sent John and Peter to them, who, when they had 
come down, prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Spirit. For as yet He had fallen 
upon none of them. They had only been baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. Then they laid 
hands on them, and they received the Holy Spirit.” It must be noted that the action of laying 
hands took place after Simon had gone through the baptism experience as conducted by Philip. 
Again in the Acts of the Apostles (19:1-6), Paul asked twelve disciples at Ephesus, “Did you 
receive the Holy Spirit when you believed? So they said to him: We have not so much as heard 
whether there is a Holy Spirit. And he said to them: Into what then were you baptized? So they 
said into John’s baptism. Then Paul said: John indeed baptized with a baptism of 
repentance... When they heard this, they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. And when 
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Paul had laid hands on them, the Holy Spirit came upon them, and they spoke in tongues and 
prophesied.” 

Just as in Acts 8:14-17, the above scripture indicate to us that there was a rite distinct 
from baptism in the early Church. In both passages, the Holy Spirit was conferred on the 
recipients by the imposition of hands. There is also no indication that the power to perform this 
rite was implied in the power to baptize. Though there is no distinct mention of the origin of the 
Confirmation rite, Christ did promise the gift of the Holy Spirit and conferred it. 

Hebrews 6:2 also speaks of the laying on of hands. We read, “Therefore, leaving the discussion 
of the elementary teachings of Christ, let us go on to perfection, not laying again the foundation 
of repentance from dead works and of faith toward God, of the doctrine of baptisms, of laying on 
of hands, of the resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgment.” 

The passage show the stages that the people of faith in Jesus Christ go through in the Christian 
journey, thus, repentance, faith, baptism, laying on of hands, resurrection, and judgment. The 
laying on of hands mentioned in the passages must be referring to confirmation. This imposition 
of hands must not be confused with ordination and healing which are not done to each and every 
Christian. 

Church Fathers 

As the Church grew and spread throughout the world, the apostles’ successors, the Early 
Church Fathers and bishops took over the administration of Confirmation. The testimonies of the 
Fathers do not use the word confirmation to designate this sacrament, 104 until the time of 
Tertullian in the fourth century. They make use of phrases and terms like imposition of hands, 
unction, chrism, sealing, etc. They regarded this rite together with that of baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist, to have been instituted by Christ. 

104 The Catholics refer to confirmation as a sacrament. 
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The sacrament/rite of Confirmation was conducted by the bishop with the priest 
performing it in certain circumstances when authorized by the bishop. As the church grew, the 
bishops could no longer personally baptize every new Christian. They delegated the rite to priest. 
Still, the bishops made regular visits to local communities to confirm the priest’s Baptism with a 
second anointing. Thus, the rite of confirmation was bom. The term “confirmation” was first 
mentioned at the French Council of Riez to describe the Episcopal act of confirming baptism by 
the bishop. 105 This practice included the laying on of hands and the use of oil for anointing. In 
the Eastern Catholic Church, the priest was the officiating officer for Confirmation at the same 
time as Baptism. He uses a sacred chrism that is consecrated by the bishop to maintain the 
sacrament’s connection with the apostolic office. 

Confirmation became a separate sacrament when it was officially canonized as such at 
the Council of Florence in 1439 with the issuance of a papal decree by Eugene IV. 106 For some, 
the implication was that confirmation became more important since it was conducted by the 
bishop who is of a higher office. 

Confirmation among Non-Catholics 

The Protestant Reformers, influenced by their rejection of all that could not be clearly 
proved from Scripture and by their doctrine of justification by faith only, refused to accept 
confirmation as a sacrament. They did not perceive it as a means of grace. 

Bohemian Brethren (1468) and Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466-1536) found the role of 
confirmation more of an educational endeavor. 107 While the former perceived confirmation as 
affirmation of baptism at a later, mature age, Erasmus went further by advocating the renewal of 
baptismal vows for those who have been baptized. The confirmands would undergo instruction 

105 Arthur C. Repp, Confirmation in the Lutheran Church (St. Louis: Concordia, 1964), 13. 

106 Repp, 14. 

107 Bohemian Brethren, Deutsche Katechismen der Bohimischen Bruder (Hildesheim: Olms, 1982). 
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and then examined their suitability for confirmation. Erasmus advocated for a thorough 
educational program to prepare the child to make a profession of allegiance to Christ and the 
church. 108 

In the United Methodist Church, confirmation does not have a long history. John Wesley, 
who is the founder of Methodism, did not recommend confirmation to his pastors. And as a 
liturgical celebration, confirmation was recognized not very long ago, 1964, when the official 
service was published in the Methodist Hymnal. Together with other Protestant churches, the 
United Methodist Church does not consider confirmation as a sacrament. 

The Meaning and Purpose of Confirmation 

It is of great importance to spell out the reasons why people do certain things. Similarly, 
the church has an obligation to teach members why they participate in the rite of confirmation. I 
propose the following as some of the reasons why we perform the rite of confirmation. 

Affirming of Faith 

Confirmation is an opportunity for the confirmands to publicly affirm their faith in Jesus 
Christ. The Shona /09 word for confirmation, kusimbiswa, literary means to be strengthened. 
What needs to be strengthened is our faith in Jesus Christ. It is expected that one should mature 
in faith, and confirmation is one way to pronounce it. In confirmation, our faith is deepened, 
strengthened and through this rite we become more perfectly bonded to Christ and to the church. 
Confirmation marks the point in the Christian journey at which the participation in the life of 
God’s people inaugurated at baptism is confirmed by the pastor by the laying on of hands, in 
which those who have been baptized affirm for themselves the faith into which they have been 

108 Erasmus, The Praise of Folly, trans. Clarence H. Miller (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979). 

109 Shona is the vernacular language in Zimbabwe. 
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baptized. This is an occasion when young people baptized as infants put their ‘personal 
signature’ on their parents’ decision. 

Full Membership Status 

The United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe confers the Full membership status only 
through the rite of confirmation. At baptism a person joins the Church universal and in 
confirmation he/she joins a particular church. It is in this particular church that the person, who is 
being confirmed, makes a covenant to pursue God’s calling both in the church and in society. In 
the Zimbabwean context, those who are baptized and not confirmed are considered probationary 
members who are preparing for full membership. 

Full membership status brings with it some rights. 

> The right to be informed of the happenings in the church. No information in the church 
should be concealed from its members. 

> The right to participate fully in the activities of the church. This includes the right to have 
a voice and to take part in the decision-making process. 

> Eligibility for election into leadership positions. The United Methodist Church believes in 
the “priesthood of all believers” hence members are expected to be participants and not 
spectators in the church. 

y The right to pastoral care and nurturing. 

Commitment to Service 

In relation to the above, the confirmed person makes a commitment to serve God and the 
church through confirmation. He/She enters into a covenant with the church by responding 
affirmatively to a question whether he/she will uphold the church through prayers, presence, 
gifts (including financial), and in offer of service. 
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The Gift of the Holy Spirit 

When confirmation is part of a combined rite including adult baptism 110 it has a slightly 
different significance. In this case, the confirmation element signifies the gift of the Holy 
Spirit following the baptism in water. The biblical model for this is Christ’s own baptism in 
which the gospels tell us, the Spirit descended on him when he came out of the water after 
having been baptized by John the Baptist. 111 Through confirmation we receive the 
approval/seal of the Holy Spirit. Through the ritual of laying on of hands, the Holy Spirit 
“confirms” (strengthens, makes firm) the faith we have professed. It is this Spirit that will 
empower us to do all that is expected of us in the church and in the world. 

Confirmation and Baptism 

We need to spell out the relationship between Confirmation and Baptism, as some people 
tend to confuse the two. Confirmation is not a completion of baptism. Baptism is complete in 
itself. However, in confirmation we remember our baptism, figuratively speaking, and the 
fullness of its meanings (outlined in the previous chapter). In confirmation the baptized 
member of the church becomes a “professing member” of the congregation, The United 
Methodist Church, and the universal church. The United Methodist Church offers the service 
of confirmation particularly for those who have been baptized as infants or children, and, 
thus, have not had the opportunity to profess their faith publicly. 

Summary 

Confirmation is regarded as a person’s demonstration of his/her commitment to the Christian 
faith and to the church. It has its roots in the practice of the early church, that of invoking the 
Holy Spirit through the laying on of hands after baptism. This chapter gives a historical 

110 This is the practice in some congregations in Zimbabwe. 

111 Matt. 3:16-17; Mark 1:9-11; Luke 3:21-23; John 1:32-33. 
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account of confirmation as practiced by the early church fathers and the Protestants. It also 
mentions the meaning of confirmation as affirmation of one’s faith; as expression of 
commitment to serve God and church; and as a means to attain full membership status. 
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CHAPTER 10 


PREPARING CANDIDATES FOR BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 

The preparation for membership candidates (Baptism and Confirmation) has not been 
taken with the seriousness it deserves in the Zimbabwean context of the United Methodist 
Church. This area has been given lip service, and it is my contention that a complete overhaul of 
the educational system in this area is needed urgently. This should begin with the change of 
attitude by pastors toward education. We really cannot ignore the intentional intensive training of 
candidates for Baptism and Confirmation if we are to join other United Methodists globally in 
the fulfillment of the quadrennial theme of “Making Disciples.” As clearly stated in the pastor’s 
job description, it is demanded of every pastor to fully instruct members before they are baptized 
and confirmed. Pastors should therefore take the lead in making their congregations conscious of 
the pre-requisite of thoroughly preparing their members for baptism and confirmation. I have 
carried out a survey through questionnaires to ascertain the level of training that members 
receive in preparing for baptism and confirmation. The results were shocking, to say the least. 

BAPTISM 

The results of the survey that I carried out through questionnaires indicate that eighty- 
eight percent of the respondents did not receive training at all or very little. Those who received 
training do not quite remember the contents of training except for being prepared to memorize 
the answers to the questions in the baptism ritual. This they did for a few minutes in one session 
called by the pastor or one assigned by the pastor, mostly a day before the sacrament is carried 
out. Only twelve percent of the questioners indicated full satisfaction in the preparation they 
received from their pastoral leadership. This demonstrates the negation of duty and of the 
teaching ministry by the pastor. It is interesting to note that the majority of the twelve percent are 
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now older adults who were baptized during the period of the Missionaries. I note with keen 
interest the fact that among the few who expressed satisfaction in the manner in which they were 
prepared for baptism are Methodists by transfer necessitated by marriages. These individuals, 
who were baptized in their original denominations, are the only ones who were prepared for a 
lengthy period of between two years and three years. They came from denominations such as 
Anglican, Catholic, and Lutheran. It is in light of these findings that I urge my fellow pastors to 
seriously consider the teaching ministry, especially, the preparation for baptism candidates. We 
really cannot afford to baptize people who are not confident and knowledgeable regarding the 
meaning of the sacrament of baptism. 

The verbal interviews of laity (those in leadership positions in the church) and pastors 
regret that they feel the effects of their lack of training even if they have varied numbers of years 
after participating in the baptism rite. Even though some of them are in positions of leadership in 
the church, they do not feel adequately trained to defend their faith independently. 

Training Curriculum 

The few pastors who were faithful in admitting their guilt in failure to prepare their 
candidates for baptism cite lack of educational material resources, and lack of the curriculum to 
be used in the training process. The topics that I suggest to be included in the training curriculum 
are a result of suggestions from different people including the respondents to the questionnaire, 
the District Superintendents, and the pastors. I held workshops with pastors in the Harare Central 
and Harare East districts during their retreat programs and received valuable suggestions. Also, 
the inputs of the seminary students in their first and second year whom I taught in Christian 
Education classes at United Theological College are incorporated in the proposed curriculum. I 
must point out that this curriculum has been used in my teaching in preparing baptism candidates 
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in the churches that I served as pastor. These churches include Stream-View United Methodist 
Church in Chikanga, a high density suburb in the city of Mutare. I served in this church as the 
Associate pastor for six months (July-December 2005). I am grateful to the pastor-in-charge, 
Rev. Simon Tapfuma, who gave me the liberty to be in charge of the teaching ministry including 
that of preparing candidates for baptism and confirmation. The curriculum has also been used 
effectively in the St. Mark church in Highfields high-density suburb in the capital city of Harare 
for the two years (2006-2007) I have been pastor-in-charge. Those who were exposed to this 
curriculum proudly gave testimonies in the church during worship appreciating the knowledge 
they acquired through training sessions. This led to old members in the church (some in church 
leadership positions) to request that I expose them to some of the teachings. They confessed that 
the members they lead, those who went through the course, know matters of faith more clearly 
than they do. I will provide a demonstration lesson, one that I have used at St. Mark. 

Curriculum Overview 
A) Matters of Faith 

Since the mandate of the church, as instructed by Jesus Christ, is making disciples, the 
process encompasses instruction in matters of faith. The baptism class provides the greatest 
opportunity for the church to nurture members in their faith. This should be so, because the 
baptism class is comprised of new members in the church and in the Christian faith, 
necessitating that they be engaged in faith formation discussions covering basic concepts of 
Christianity. Topics to be covered include Salvation, Christology, Prayer, the Church, Holy 
Spirit, and Forgiveness. The candidates are to be conversant with the significance and 
meaning of baptism. 
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1. Salvation 


The purpose of this lesson is to lead the participant to make a decision for Christ, thereby, 
entering into a personal relationship with Christ. The sacrament of baptism is for those who 
adopt Christianity as a way of life, hence the need for the participants to be sure of what they 
are getting into. United Methodism emphasizes the necessity of conversion and personal 
relationship with Christ, and this forms the core content of the lesson which begins with the 
definition of salvation. 

2. Christology 

This is the doctrine of Christ which spells out all one wants to know about Christ. Since 
we put emphasis on developing a personal relationship with Christ, participants needs to 
know who Christ is, and what he does. The human and divine nature of Christ is core content 
of the lesson. Explore the humanity of Christ that covers, but is not limited to, Jesus’ birth, 
life and death. The lesson should also show the divine nature of Christ. Jesus was not only 
human but God as well. Spell out the fact that the Christian faith is anchored in Christ. 

3. Prayer 

Prayer plays a significant role in the life of a Christian, and in enhancing his/her 
relationship with Christ. After the lesson, the person instructed should be able to know what 
prayer is, the types of prayer, its importance in the life of a Christian, and when to pray. The 
lesson aims at the learner to adopt a prayerful life pattern. 

4 .The Church 

Members are introduced to the church and decide to become part of it through the rite of 
baptism. Guide the participants to appreciate what the church is, as well as its functions. The 
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lesson should clearly spell out the role of a baptized member in the Church including his/her 
relationship to other members. 

5. The Holy Spirit 

It is imperative for the baptism candidates to know the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. This 
has been given differing interpretations by denominations, each giving its understanding of 
the Holy Spirit. Define the Holy Spirit, and discuss the nature, the functions, manifestations 
and fruits of the Holy Spirit. The lesson should include what the Spirit does in the life of a 
Christian. 

6. Forgiveness 

The question of forgiveness needs to be addressed since many Christians find it difficult 
to forgive. Members in the Church are called upon to exercise forgiveness just as they need 
to be forgiven. Discuss the meaning and the benefits of forgiveness. Stress the need to 
forgive and to be forgiven. 

B) The Meaning and Significance of Baptism 

The church’s position and understanding of baptismal theology and practice is expressed 
in the services of the Baptismal Covenant in The United Methodist Hymnal, 1989, and in The 
United Methodist Book of Worship, 1992, and in By Water and the Spirit: A United 
Methodist Understanding of Baptism, 1996. All these have been approved by the General 
Conference 112 of the church. Meaningful study on the meaning and significance of Baptism 
should embody topics 2-5 as stated below. These are to be followed by a definition of 
Baptism. The facilitator is encouraged to make use of this manual (pages 61-83) as resource 
information in preparing the lessons. 

112 General Conference is the only body that can speak for the whole denomination. 
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1. What is Baptism? 

The persons being instructed should be able to define baptism by the end of the lesson. Trace 
the development of baptism from the Jewish practice to the period of John the Baptist. 

2. Baptism as a Sacrament 

The fundamental belief about baptism by the United Methodists is that it is a sacrament. 
In a sacrament, God uses common elements like water as a means or vehicles of divine grace. 
Baptism is administered by the church as the Body of Christ. It is the act of God through the 
grace of Jesus Christ and the work of the Holy Spirit. 

3. Baptism as Identification with Christ 

Christian baptism can only be meaningful if it is done in the name of Christ. Any person 
baptized into the Christian faith need to be identified with Christ more, than before the 
performance of the baptismal rite. 

4. Baptism as Initiation in the Church 

The persons being instructed must be informed that baptism ushers us into the membership 
not of the United Methodist Church, but of the universal church of all believers in Jesus 
Christ. 

5. Baptism as Vocation 

The candidates should be informed that baptism is not an end in itself. It does not begin and 
end in the act of baptism, but it marks the beginning of the journey of faith of the baptized 
person. 

C) Infant Baptism 

Many questions have been raised regarding the justification of infant baptism. This 
section should help in explaining the church’s position on infant baptism. The lessons for this 
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section are designed to help the parent/ guardian or sponsor for the child. These need to 
understand why they present their child for baptism and to spell out their roles. 

1. Why baptize children (theological justification) 

United Methodists baptize people of all ages including children. We believe that in 
infant baptism, God claims the child with divine grace. Learners need to know that the 
child can do nothing to save himself/herself, but is totally dependent on God’s grace. 
Even when the people being baptized are believing adults and are ready to profess their 
faith, our emphasis is upon the gracious action of God rather than upon the individual’s 
decision. 

2. The role of parents/guardian and or sponsor 

Parents play a pivotal role in the christening of their children through baptism. The 
pastor should clearly spell out the role of parents/guardians before and after the process 
of baptism. The act of baptism may become meaningless if and when 
parents/guardians’ role is minimal. Remind them about the meaning of baptism and its 
importance for the family. Also talk about the proceedings of the day of baptism and 
what parents/guardians need to do in preparation. 

3. The baptism covenant and its importance 

The baptism of a child assumes that the child will be nurtured and formed in the 
faith at home and at church. It is, therefore, very necessary for the pastor to review the 
four vows that parents/guardians are asked to accept as contained in the baptism 
service. These vows call us to take seriously the reality of sin in our lives and in the 
world. Parents should be informed that we turn from sin to righteousness when we enter 
into the baptism covenant. 
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D) Administration of the Sacrament of Baptism 

Adult and Youths candidates for baptism as well as parents/guardians need to be fully 
aware of what happens in the baptism service and why we do things the way we do them. 
The information on Administration of the Sacrament of Baptism in this manual is a good 
resource for these sessions. 

1. Symbols and the Word 

Participants should know the symbols used in baptism and their meaning. Talk about water 
and what it symbolizes. Also discuss the words as contained in the baptismal ritual. 

2. The mode and formula for baptism 

This session is meant to explain all the acceptable three modes of baptism, sprinkling, 
pouring, and immersion, thus, leading to the candidate choosing the preferred method. 
Discuss the words said by the officiating minister in the process of baptism. 

AN EXAMPLE OF A BAPTISM CLASS 

The format used in this curriculum is adopted from The Whole People of God Curriculum. 
SESSION ONE: WHAT IS BAPTISM 
1. OPENING 

Welcome the candidates to the first of many sessions to come. Sing hymn 292 
“Tiriwawadzani” (We are a fellowship of believers). The leader gives an opening prayer. 
Put candidates in pairs for them to exchange information about each other. They should 
share their names, and information regarding their families, home area and totem, work, 
interests, and any other voluntary information about themselves. Upon return, candidates 
introduce their newly found friends to the rest of the group. 
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2. INTRODUCING THE CURRICULUM/THEME 

Distribute copies of the overview of the curriculum on Baptism. Go through the 
curriculum step by step and allow candidates to ask questions for clarification. Share your 
expectations from the group. Lead the group to set their ground rules. Make sure all 
candidates have the chance to give their input. 

Go ahead and introduce the theme on baptism. Ask candidates their views about baptism. 

3. EXPLORING THE THEME 

Share other peoples’ views on baptism. Trace the origin of baptism in other faith 
traditions like the mystery cults, Jewish practices. Read scriptures on John the Baptist’s 
ministry (Matt. 3: 1-17), and explain baptism in the early church. 

4. INTEGRATING THE THEME 

Let the candidates share their experiences in the cultural rituals of initiation, and how 
they compare to Christian baptism. 

5. CLOSING 

Express how much you appreciate their participation. Ask them to read Acts 9: 1-30 
during the coming week. Sing hymn 180 “Ndaona Rwizi Rwakanaka” (Experiencing a 
New Leaf of Life) and offer a closing prayer. 

Teaching Plan (see Appendix C) 

CONFIRMATION 

Candidates for confirmation are baptized children and adults who are preparing for full 
membership. Through the ritual of confirmation, the candidates profess publicly their faith in 
Jesus Christ. As in the case of baptism, the survey carried out through questionnaires and 
interviews shows that a bigger number of people were received into the church as full 
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members without adequate training. The number (eighty-eight percent) of questionnaire 
respondents who received no or little training in baptism is the same as in confirmation. The 
difference for those who received little training was in the content. The confirmands’ training 
was in the area of finances. Their passport to confirmation was not in any teaching but in the 
proof of paying pledges. 113 As in baptism, those who felt adequately prepared for 
confirmation, and having been trained for a lengthy period, transferred to our denomination 
from Catholic, Anglican, and Lutheran. 

There is great need to harmonize our teachings and come up with a standardized 
curriculum for the denomination in the country. The following curriculum is an attempt to 
meet that need. Again, this curriculum has been exposed to all confirmation candidates who 
passed through my classes at Stream-view and St. Mark congregations of the United 
Methodist Church. As in baptism classes, the teachings were accepted with much 
enthusiasm. 

Training Curriculum 

Since confirmation earns the confirmands the attainment of full membership status, it is 
pertinent that they know the polity of the church. The candidates should be fully prepared to 
take ownership and responsibility of the church and its programs. Again, the candidates for 
confirmation must be prepared to mature in their faith and eagerness to share the faith with 
others. The curriculum has been tested and proved very helpful in the congregations of 
Streamview and St. Mark. I will develop a lesson as demonstration of what the curriculum 
would look like. This demonstration lesson has been used to prepare candidates for 
confirmation in the churches mentioned above. 


113 


Pledge was the method of paying one’s apportionments to the church before the introduction of tithing. 
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A) Knowing Our History 

Those getting confirmed in the United Methodist Church should be fully oriented about the 
church polity, including its history. Knowing our history connects us to the past and helps us to 
appreciate our heritage. History gives us identity and guides us into the future. 

1. The Beginnings in England 

The inception of the United Methodist Church was a result of the union of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church and the Methodist Church on 23 rd April, 1968. However, the beginnings 
of Methodism can be traced back in England prior to the work in America. 

2. The Church in the United States of America 

This begins with John and Charles Wesley becoming Church of England missionaries to the 
colony of Georgia in 1736 and the lay involvement of Robert Strawbridge, Philip Embury, and 
Captain Thomas Webb. The content includes the first conference of the preachers in 1773, the 
sending to America of missionaries by John Wesley, and the establishment of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at the historic Christmas conference of 1784. 

3. The Penetration in Africa 

The formation of the missionary society spearheaded the founding of the church in Africa. 
Highlights are the works of the first missionary Bishop for Africa, William Taylor and those of 
his successor, Joseph Crane Hartzel. 

4. The Zimbabwean Story 

The establishment of Methodism in Zimbabwe cannot be separated from the works of Bishop 
Hartzel, Rev. Greeley, Rev. Woodhouse, and Dr. Gurney. The content includes the founding of 
the Mission centers and the spread to the towns and cities. One must mention the achievements 
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made in evangelism and church expansion, education, health, economic development as well as 
social issues. The history should be traced to the present. 

B) Important Personalities in the History of the Church 

No history is made without people, hence, the need to highlight the contributions by the founding 
members, especially the Wesley’s. 

1. Wesley Family 

One must mention the contributions made by John Wesley’s parents, Samuel and Susannah. The 
study of these two will help understand John Wesley since they influenced him in many respects. 
Susannah is credited with molding the Wesley’s spiritual lives. 

2. John Wesley (background, education, ministry) 

We cannot talk of Methodism without mentioning John Wesley. The candidates should know 
about his background including the rescue from the fire at the age of six (1709). His education 
does include the home school run by Susannah, as well as formal education at Charterhouse and 
Oxford. John Wesley and his friends’ ministry at Oxford should be mentioned. 

C) Bishops Who Served in Zimbabwe 

There are a total of nine Episcopal leaders who contributed to the well-being of the church in 
Zimbabwe. The candidates will get inspired by knowing their history and contributions. 

1. Missionary Bishops and Their Contributions 

The six missionary bishops made sacrifices in developing the church, and empowering the 
indigenous people to be actively involved in church activities and leadership. Discuss the 
contributions made by Bishop J Hartzel (1896-1916); Eben Johnson (1916-1936); John Sprinker 
(1936-1944); Newell Booth (1944-19560; Ralph E. Dodge (1956-1968). 
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2. The Three African Bishops 

The church in Zimbabwe had three African bishops, each, bringing valuable contributions for the 
growth of the church. Bishop Abel T. Muzorewa (1968-1992) was the first black person to be 
elected into the office of a bishop in Zimbabwe. His era is important in that he proved that blacks 
were also capable administrators. Bishop Christopher Jokomo (1992-2004) made notable 
contributions in education and consolidation of the work until his retirement due to ill-health in 
2004. Bishop Eben K. Nhiwatiwa, the current Episcopal leader is the first to lead two 
conferences after the creation of another one in 2002. 

D) Church Structure and Governance 

It is a must for candidates to know the structure and governance of their church. The 
Book of Discipline is a very good resource for this section. 

1. Conferences 

Decisions regarding the running of the church are made through conferences at all levels of the 
church. Discuss the role of charge conference, district conference, annual conference, 
central/jurisdictional conference, and general conference. Talk about the membership of each of 
the conferences and who chairs the conference. 

2. Section (Cell group) 

This plays an important role for the church in Zimbabwe. Every member is expected to belong to 
a cell group for nurturing and evangelistic purposes. Spell out its function using Rev Pathias 
Hlahla’s booklet on membership. 
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3. Committees (Work-area and Administrative) 

Committees are found in every congregation and charge, right up to general conference. These 
present reports for deliberation by their respective conferences. Name the committees that are 
administrative as well as the work-area committees indicating their duties and responsibilities. 

4. Conventionalisms and Ecumenism 

The uniqueness of the denomination is that we are connected to each other regardless of the 
location. Once one is baptized and confirmed into membership of the church, he/she becomes a 
member of the United Methodist global family. Candidates are to be informed of how we value 
other Christian churches and organizations and how we relate to them. 

E) Beliefs and Doctrines 

This section informs the candidate of what we believe and why. It teaches about the United 
Methodist theology. This is the section that members in Zimbabwe are very ignorant of, and yet 
it gives us our identity as Methodists and as Christians. The constitution of the United Methodist 
Church, through its restrictive rules, protects Articles of Religion and Confession of Faith from 
change, alteration, and revoke. 

1. Articles of Religion 

These, together with the Confession of Faith are accepted as doctrinal standards of the church. 
The candidates should know each of the twenty-five articles and their meaning. 

2. Confession of Faith 

This is the heritage from one of the uniting churches (Evangelical United Brethren) forming the 
United Methodist church. The Confessions of faith are congruent and not in conflict with the 
articles of religion. Discuss all the twenty-six confessions. 
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3. Creeds (Apostolic, Nicene, Social) 

Creeds are a summary of our beliefs as formulated by the early church fathers. We are 
encouraged to express and confirm our faith through reciting any one of the three creeds in our 
worship. However, very few individuals know the meaning of the creeds. Candidates should be 
informed about the creeds’ background and their meaning. 

4. Social Principles of the Church 

Social principles are the church’s official summary of our convictions regarding our 
responsibility in the society. Through the social principles, we speak to the human issues in the 
contemporary world. 

5. The Sacraments of the UMC 

Sacraments are a vehicle of God’s grace to His people. The United Methodist Church upholds 
two sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion. Use this manual to draw lessons on the 
history and meaning of baptism. Also discuss the importance of Holy Communion and why we 
practice it regularly. 

F) Faith Issues 

This is another area that demands the candidates’ deep knowledge. Issues highlighted in this 
section are core beliefs of Christianity. 

1. The Bible 

We believe that Scripture is the primary source and criterion for Christian doctrine, and that it is 
sufficient for salvation. Knowledge of scripture enhances our faith. Discuss its formation, 
canonization and authority. Give an overview of the books in the Bible. 
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2. Prayer and Fasting 

Candidates need to know the concepts of prayer and fasting as well as their importance and role 
in faith building. 

3. Stewardship (Possessions, Time, Talents) 

State the concept of stewardship, and then discuss in detail the stewardship of possessions, time 
and talents. It is the obligation of every United Methodist to be a faithful steward. Inform the 
candidates about the biblical foundations for stewardship, including the ingredients of faithful 
stewards. 

4. Leadership 

Professing members of the church are expected to participate fully in church’s activities 
including holding leadership positions. Since confirmed members are eligible for election into 
leadership they should be informed about the qualities of good leadership. Also include 
leadership skills. 

5. Mentoring and Discipleship 

State the importance of discipling and mentoring others into mature Christians. 

6. Forgiveness 

Our God is a forgiving God who reconciles us to Him and to fellow human beings through Jesus 
Christ. Teach the concept of forgiveness and benefits of forgiving each other. 

7. Testimony 

Christianity is a relational and shared religion. Members are obliged to share their faith with 
other people. Testimonies are powerful tools of sharing one’s faith. 

8. The Holy Spirit 

See the section on baptism above. 
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EXAMPLE OF A SESSION ON CONFIRMATION 


SESSION TWO: KNOW YOUR CHURCH HISTORY- PART 11 

1. OPENING 

Welcome the candidates, and sing hymn 4 “Tenzi Taungana” (Lord We Gather in Your 
Name). The person on duty gives an opening prayer. Introduce to the congregation the 
guest (church historian) and tell them that he is there at your invitation as a resource 
person. Check the attendance register. Members share their week experiences—joys and 
concerns. 

2. INTRODUCING THE THEME 

Ask the participants to share the findings of their homework given the previous week. 
The previous week you asked them to collect any piece of the history of Methodism in 
Zimbabwe. After sharing, commend their effort. 

3. EXPLORING THE THEME 

Play the video cassette featuring a documentary on the history of the church in 
Zimbabwe. It documents the history from the establishment of the church in 1897 to 
1997. The video was produced for the centennial celebrations for the Annual Conference. 
If your situation does not permit the show of video, play the audio cassette instead. Invite 
the local historian to present the local church history. 

4. INTERGRATING THE THEME 

Ask candidates to share what strikes them most in today’s presentation. Tell them that 
what they cherish from the history was a result of other member’s efforts, and that it is 
for them to carry the legacy and make history for the generation of members to come. 
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5. CLOSING 


Ask one of the participants to a give a vote of thanks to the church historian. Sing 
joyfully the Methodist song United Methodist Chechi Yangu. (United Methodist is my 
beloved Church). Ask the candidate on duty to give a closing prayer. 

Teaching Plan—see Appendix D. 

PROCESSING CANDIDATES FOR BAPTISM AND CONFIRMATION 

Pastors use different approaches in processing of candidates for Baptism and Confirmation. 
The process answers questions like: Who selects and decides about the candidates? What 
qualifies one for baptism and confirmation? What are the roles of sections (cell groups), 
evangelism committees, church councils, and pastors in the process? In some cases, pastors 
handpick candidates while others use the administrative structures. Those who use administrative 
structures do it differently, with names coming to the church council through differing avenues. 
A call has been made at pastors’ gatherings for congregations to come up with a uniform way of 
processing candidates. After some wide consultations with pastors from different levels and 
locations, I propose the following to be standard procedure. I have always used this method in all 
churches that I served as pastor, and the method is practiced in some of our congregations. 

1. SECTION 

The prospective candidate takes the initiative to register his/her intention with the section 
leader, who together with the section executive approves the candidature. Sections in our 
structures play a pivotal role in the nurture of members, and since every member is 
expected to attach to a particular section, it is strategically placed to process names. The 
leader of the section forwards the approved names to the Evangelism committee. In some 
congregations, section leaders are part of the church’s Evangelism committee. 
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2. EVANGELISM 


The Evangelism committee approves the names and forwards them to the Council on 
Ministries. This committee, sometimes known as the Membership and Evangelism 
Committee, is tasked with evangelization and nurturing programs. This committee is 
appropriate for the processing of candidates since baptism and confirmation has 
everything to do with membership. The chairperson of the committee takes the names to 
the Council on Ministries. 

3. COUNCIL ON MINISTRIES 

The Council on Ministries comprises all chairpersons of the work-area committees 
including chairperson of the Evangelism committee. This is a formal procedure as the 
candidates will have been thoroughly vetted by the section leadership and Evangelism 
committee. The Council on Ministries should celebrate at receiving these names, as it is 
an indication of the growth of the church, which is one of their major concerns. 

4. CHURCH COUNCIL 

The Church Council is the body that sees to the running of the church on a day to day 
basis. The membership of the Church Council is made up of the chairpersons of all 
administrative committees (Finance, Board of Trustees, Staff-Parish Relations, and 
Committee on Lay-Leadership); the Council on Ministries Chair, and the presidents of all 
societies (United Methodist Youth Fellowship, Men’s Fellowship, and Women’s 
Fellowship). Church treasurer and Secretaries are part of the Church Council. The 
Council verifies the names and forwards them to the pastor, who, in conjunction with the 
education committee arranges for the training of the candidates before they are baptized 
or confirmed. 
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QUALIFICATIONS 


1. ADULT BAPTISM 

The major qualification for adult baptism is evidence of the candidate’s 
acceptance/embracing of the Christian faith and the professing of Jesus Christ as Lord. 
We believe that baptism is an act of confession and, “an act of commendation where we 
turn over to God ourselves and the baptismal candidate as needful of God’s care,” 114 
hence, the need for the candidate to initiate his/her candidature. Those who present 
themselves for adult baptism should be twelve years of age and above. 

2. INFANT BAPTISM 

This refers to those from their infancy to the age of eleven. The candidate can 
only be sponsored for baptism by a professing member of the church. The child’s parent 
or guardian can present one for baptism. It is expected that any one of these will be full 
members of the church, since they enter into covenant, making a commitment to nurture 
the child in the Christian manner. A Sunday school class teacher can present a child 
whose parents or guardians are not professing members of the church. In infant baptism, 
those who present the child commit themselves and vow to nurture the child into a 
Christian disciple within the community of faith. 

3. CONFIRMATION 

The candidate must be twelve years and above. He/She must be a baptized 
member who will have demonstrated maturity in faith. The candidate, through the act of 
confirmation makes a vow to: uphold the church through his/her prayers, presence, 
service, and financial support. One must, therefore, demonstrate ability to fulfill the vows 
in practice before participation in the confirmation rite. It must be remembered that 

114 Daniel Benedict and Mark Trotter, Celebrating New Life: The Pastor’s Practical Guide to Baptism (Nashville: 

Cokesbury, 1998). 
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tithing is the minimum form of giving in the church globally. One contentious issue in the 
United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe is the insistence by other congregations/pastors 
for candidates to have married through the Christian rites. This requirement has left out 
many married women whose husbands, for one reason or another, refuse to wed in 
church. Some end up leaving the church to join those without this requirement. My 
proposal is that exceptions can be made to those women, who, after due counsel with the 
pastor, their husbands (mostly non-church members) continue to refuse to participate in 
Christian marriage ceremony. The church cannot punish a strong Christian woman by 
denying her confirmation rites because of a spouse who does not even share the Christian 
values. 

The procedure to be followed and the qualifications of candidates as proposed above, is 
not meant to act as a hindrance to the rites of baptism and confirmation. I see these as promoting 
order, and transparency, as well as qualitative candidates as opposed to quantity. Enrollment of 
the candidates into training classes and successful completion of the course as prescribed in the 
curriculum is a must. The church must be proud to produce disciples who will in turn disciple 
other people in the community of faith. 

Summary 

This final chapter gives practical suggestions on the preparation of candidates for baptism and 
confirmation by proposing topics for instruction in classes. A sample of a teaching lesson is 
provided as guidance. Also stated are the qualifications of the candidates and the process of 
enrolling candidates into induction classes. This promotes uniformity in our local churches in the 
country. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I have provided in this project, topics that can be used in preparing 
candidates for baptism and confirmation, basing on the research carried out through 
questionnaires and interviews. The meaning and significance of Baptism and Confirmation have 
been stated. Also addressed is the teaching ministry of the church focusing on the role of the 
pastor, and the teaching ministry of Jesus. The foundations of the teaching ministry of the church 
have been traced in history and in Scriptures. This project is an endeavor to guide pastors in the 
United Methodist Church in Zimbabwe in preparing candidates for baptism and confirmation, a 
practice that is being neglected. It is hoped that the material will encourage pastors and draw 
them to embrace teaching in their ministry. 
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APPENDIX A 


SURVEY FORM 

NAME-DENOMINATION- 

LOCAL CHURCH-DISTRICT/DIOCES- 

Age group (Please circle the appropriate) 12-18 19-24 25-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 

61-70 71+ 

1. Are you a baptized member? YES/NO 

2. Do you remember when you were baptized? YES/NO If yes, when?- 

3. Place/Church you were baptized?- 

4. Do you remember the Pastor/Bishop who baptized you? YES/NO If yes, state name 


5. Were you enrolled in a baptism class? YES/NO 

6. How many sessions did you attend?- 

7. Do you remember some of the topics covered in the class? YES/NO 

8. If you remember-state them: 

a) - 

b ) 

c ) - 

d ) 

e)- 

9. Do you feel that you were adequately prepared for baptism? YES/NO 

10. What is your understanding of baptism?- 
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11. In your view, what are the reasons for baptism? 


a) - 

b ) 

c ) - 

d ) 

e ) - 

12. What topics do you think should be covered in a baptism class? 

a) ..------- 

b) ..... 

c) ..... 

d) 

e) ----------- 

13. Do you have proposals to improve effective preparation for baptism? 

a) --- 

b) 

C ) - 

d) 
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APPENDIX B 


SURVEY FORM 

NAME-DENOMINATION- 

LOCAL CHURCH-DISTRICT/DIOCESE- 

Age group (Please circle the appropriate) 12-18 19-24 25-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 

61-71 71+ 

1. Are you a confirmed member? YES/NO 

2. Do you remember when you were confirmed? YES/NO If yes, when?- 

3. Place/Church where you were confirmed?-- 

4. Do you remember the Pastor/Bishop who confirmed you? YES/NO If yes, state name 

5. Were you enrolled in a confirmation class? YES/NO 

6. How many sessions did you attend?-- 

7. Do you remember some of the topics covered in the class? YES/NO 

8. If you remember-state them: 

a) - 

b ) 

c ) - 

d) 

e ) -- 

9. Do you feel that you were adequately prepared for confirmation? YES/NO 
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10. What is your understanding of confirmation? 


11. In your view, what are the reasons for confirmation? 

a) - 

b ) 

c) - 

d) 

e ) ---- — 

12. What topics do you think should be covered in a confirmation class? 

a) .-.. 

b) .-.-... 

C)------—.— 

d) 

e) ----- 

13. Do you have proposals to improve effective preparation for new confirmands? 

a) --—- 

b) 

c) - 

d) 
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APPENDIX C 


TEACHING PLAN 


CLASS: Baptism SESSION: One 

1. What is the OVERALL GOAL of this session? The meaning and significance of Baptism 

2. What is the MAIN IDEA OR CONFLICT on which this session will focus (stay focused)? The origin of 
baptism 

3. What is the specific LEARNING OBJECTIVES? ( Be selective) 

a) An overview of the curriculum 

b) Define baptism 

c) Trace the origin of Baptism: Other faiths/Early church 

d) John Wesley and Calvin’s views on baptism 

4. Teaching Method?- Lecture , Discussions, appealing to the verbal and musical multi-intelligences 


SCHEDULED ACTIVITIES 


TIME 

LEARNER’S 

TEACHER’S 

RATIONALE 

RESOURCES 


ACTIVITY 

ACTIVITY 


NEEDED 

l.Opening 

( 15 min.) 

Singing hymn 292 
Introductions in 

pairs 

Introduce partner to 
class 

Contribute ground 
rules 

Welcome candidates 
Give opening prayer 
Facilitate 
introductions 
Distribute copies of 
the curriculum 

Build a community 
Candidates to build 
trust &confidence 

Hymnals 

2.Introducing 

Theme (7 min.) 

Share views on 
baptism 

Go through the 
curriculum 

Share expectations 
Share baptism in 
other faiths & early 
church 

Wesley & Calvin’s 
views 

Candidates to 

appreciate the 

exercise 

Copies of curriculum 

3. Exploring the 
theme (15 min.) 

Read scripture in 
turns 

Facilitate 
scripture reading 

Acquaint 
candidates w. 

scripture & 

reformers’ views 

Bibles 

4.1ntergrating 

(18 min.) 

Sharing Initiation 
experiences 

Facilitate sharing 
Give next session 
reading 

assignment-Acts 

9:1-30 

Engage 

candidates 






5.Closing 

(5 min.) 

Singing hymn 

180 

Appreciate their 
coming 

Candidates value 
their 

participation 

Hymnals 
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APPENDIX D 


TEACHING PLAN 


Class: Confirmation Session: Two 

What is the OVERALL GOAL of this session? KNOWING YOUR CHURCH 

1. What is the MAIN IDEA OR CONFLICT on which this session will focus or stay 
focused? Church history continued 

2. What is the specific LEARNING OBJECTIVES? (be selective) 

a) Knowledge of the local church history 

b) Knowledge of the history of the Conference 

3. Teaching method? Discussions; Video/Slides appealing to the visual, musical and 
interpersonal intelligences. 


SCH1 

EDULED ACTIVITIES 

TIME 

LEARNER’S 

ACTIVITY 

TEACHER’S 

ACTIVITY 

RATIONALE 

RESOURCES 

NEEDED 

l.Opening 

(5 min.) 

Sing hymn 4 

Share joys and 
concerns for the 
week 

Welcome 
participants 
Introduce church 
historian 

Check register 

Acquaintance 
with church 

leaders 

Build community 

Ensure 

attendance 

Hymnals 

Musical 

instruments 

Attendance 

register 

2. Introducing 
Theme (12 min.) 

Share findings on 
assignment- 
church history 

Historian 
facilitate sharing 

Candidates 

contribution 


3.Exploring 
Theme 

(30 min) 

Listen attentively 
to video or audio 

Historian to 

facilitate 
video/audio 
playing 

Expose 

candidates to 

highlights on 

church 

achievements 

Video/audio 

player 

(Find alternative 
in the event of 
blackout) 

4. Intergrating 
Theme (8 min.) 

Sharing of 

challenging areas 

Facilitate sharing 

Engage the 

candidates 


5.Closing 

Sing “UMC my 
church” 

Vote of thanks 

Thank candidates 
and historian 

Spiritual 

discipline 

Musical 

instruments 
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